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Delisle, the pamphleteer — A word of Voltaire and his letters — The Che- 
valier de la Morliere — Portrait of the Due de Choiseul — The Due 
de Choiseul and Madame du Barri — No reconciliation effected — 
Madame du Barri and the Due d’Aiguillon — Madame du Barri and 
Louis XV. 

Eagerly as I longed to hear the explanations of the Due 
de Choiseul, I felt but little inclination to enter upon terms of 
friendship with him. I knew well that he had used every art 
to circumvent my plans, and had called to his aid the assist- 
ance of a certain M. Delisle, an officer and man of letters, 
of humble birth, possessing as little virtue as talent. This 
Delisle was commissioned to overwhelm me with epigrams 
and songs, circulated amidst the first circles, despite their 
coarseness and disgusting style. Possibly these last-named 
qualities were . but an additional reason for their being so 
universally read and quoted. However, M. de Choiseul, 
finding that all his schemes failed to injure me in the King’s 
opinion, adopted another plan ; and .upon this occasion he 
sought the assistance of a justly celebrated man, M. de 
Voltaire, whose pen was employed, not to insult me, but 
recommend a treaty of peace with the Duke. It was 
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eas) to pcrcene, from the tone of the letter and a poetical 
epistle which accompanied it, that both had been written at 
the instigation of the Choiseul cabal I regret that I can 
not give you here a copy of them, as they were stolen from 
me, probably b\ some admirer of M de Voltaire The letter 
was a masterpiece of wat and elegance for the peculiarity of 
circumstance under which my correspondent addressed me 
appeared to ha\e given more grace, delicacy and freedom to 
his pen \s for the verses all I now recollect of them is 
that M de Voltaire very flatteringly apostrophised me as 
\ enus * There was nothing in them at all worth) the 
high reputation of their writer and any of our second rate 
poets M de la Harpe or M Marmontel could ha\e equalled 
them without much effort \nd here I wall candidly wow 
that m pite of the excellent taste and tact possessed by 
M de \ oltaire he ne\ er appeared to me to comprehend the 
art of praising I trust I shall ha\e jour pardon if I venture 
to saj that M de Voltaire ne\er could have succeeded m 
administering praise or compliment from the total absence of 
that good nature and genuine warmheartedness which arc 
equallj as essential as tact or taste His compliments alwajs 
appear to me tinged with malice and he seems even vtjien 
offering them to be jesting with the person to whom thej 
are addressed as well as acting against his own wishes and 
intentions Perhaps these remarks nil) seem to jou inj 
friend both unnecessary and unreasonable and as I am 
not disposed to insist upon their justness I will change mj 
subject 

\lxmt this period I received apiece of attention anj thing 
but gratifjang if considered in a stnctlj honourable sense 
The contemptible Chevalier de la Morlicre who detested 
me and subsequently pursued me wath rage presumed to 
dedicate to me some wretched collection of his compositions, 
and I had the weakness to accept the dedication I had even 
the still greater follv to receive its author at m> house This 
piece of condescension injured nte great!) Lnld tin* penod 
I had not like Madame de Pompadour shown myself the 
protectress and patroness of men of letters and even my 
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warmest friends could not deny that in stepping forward 
as the encourager of literature I had made a very unfor- 
tunate choice in selecting the Chevalier de la Morliere as 
the first object of my patronage. But how could I have 
done otherwise ? The Prince de Soubise, who found this 
man serviceable upon many occasions, would have sacrificed 
anything to promote his advancement, and I have been 
assured that had the Marshal taken half the pains on the 
day previous to the battle of Rosbach we should not have 
left it so disgracefully. 

The King well knew the unfortunate Chevalier for a 
man as destitute of modesty as merit. When, therefore, he 
saw his book upon the mantelpiece of my drawing-room, he 
said : 

“ So you are the inspiring muse of the Chevalier de la 
Morliere. I only warn you, when the day comes for him to 
be hanged, not to ask me to pardon him.” 

“ Be assured,” replied I, “ that I will never deprive the 
Place de Greve of one so formed to do honour to it.” 

In fact, the Chevalier was within an ace of reaching it 
before his friends anticipated, for very shortly after this 
conversation he was guilty of the most detestable piece of 
knavery I ever heard of. He learned that an unfortunate 
young man from the country, into whose confidence he had 
wormed himself, was to receive 15,000 livres on his father’s 
account. He invited him to supper, and, by the aid of 
two villains like himself, stripped him of his last sou. Not 
satisfied with this, he wrote the father such an exaggerated 
account of his son’s loss and general bad habits that the 
enraged and irritated parent procured an order to confine 
his son at St. Lazare ! Did you ever hear of a more 
infamous and accomplished rogue than my honourable 
pvoteg'e ? However, I shall give him up to his fate, be it 
good or bad, and proceed with the relation of my affair 
with the Due de Choiseul. 

I had named to Madame de l’Hopital the hour at which 
I could receive the Duke. She had requested, in pursuance 
of her directions, no doubt, that the conversation between 

1 — 2 
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us should take place either amidst the groves of Versailles 
or in the labyrinth of Marly, the self-love of M. de ChoiseuI 
inducing him to desire that this interview should be so 
contrived as to wear the air of a mere chance rencontre. To 
this I would not consent, saying that it did not suit my plea- 
sure to quit the house, and that when a gentleman solicited 
the favour of speaking to a lady it became his business to 
wait upon her, without expecting she should come m search 
of him, and, in spite of all the arguments of Madame de 
I'Hopital, I persisted in my determination. She had no 
alternate e but to submit, and 1 awaited the coming of M. 
de ChoiseuI on the following day. 

The Due de ChoiseuI possessed a greater reputation than 
his talents Mere entitled to, and his advancement was more 
attributable to his good fortune than his merit. He had 
found warm and powerful assistants m both philosophers 
and women. He was a confirmed egotist, yet passed for 
a man who cared little for self. He was quick at matters 
of business, and he obtained the character of a deep and 
profound politician. It must, however, be admitted that he 
was witty, gallant, and gifted with manners so elegant and 
fascinating that they never failed to remove the first un- 
favourable impression caused by his excessive plainness. 
The tide of public favour was with him , and, in order to 
contest it, it required all the influence of a woman, and 
that woman to be no less than the beloved mistress of the 
King of Trance 

He presented himself before me lastcfull) and magnifi- 
cently dressed, both look and voice wearing the stamp of 
high born pride and haughtiness. Nevertheless, amidst all 
this pomp, it was evident that he did not entirely feel the 
ease he assumed, and that a species of remorse rankled at 
his heart, notwithstanding the courtier-like gallantry with 
winch he had invested himself. 

“Madam,* said he, bowing twice most profoundly, “ the 
moment has arrived which 1 have long most ardently tic 
sired *' 

♦•The fault Ins not l«iwti mine, m> lord,’ said I, “that it 
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has been delayed until now. My door has never been shut 
against any visit you might have honoured me with.” 

“ Ah ! madam, why have I not known this sooner ? 
Some evil planet ruled my thoughts when it occurred to 
me that I might not be so happy as to meet with a favour- 
able reception.” 

“There, my lord, you were indeed in error; for though I 
might not feel a very lender friendship towards you whilst 
supposing I had many causes for complaint, I could not 
refuse you those marks of respect your rank and station 
entitle you to receive.” 

“Then, madam, 1 may flatter myself that 1 should have 
been kindly received ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, you would ever have been welcome. But not 
those belonging to you, for I will be perfectly candid — always 
excepting the Duchesse de Choiseul, for whom I entertain the 
greatest veneration and respect." 

“ She is indeed well worthy the exalted opinion you 
express of her, and had I followed her advice I should not 
have been found amongst the ranks of your enemies.” 

“ You confess the fact, then, M. 1c Due ?” said I. 

“ I trust, madam, you will not take advantage of an inad- 
vertent expression to turn it against myself. What I fear is 
that, without ever having been your enemy, I may have 
passed for such in your estimation ; and such indeed is the 
cruel position in which I am placed.” 

“ Stay! my lord Duke,” cried I ; “be candid, and acknow- 
ledge that you are my enemy, as you have ever been, and that 
it is only because there has been war between us that you 
have now come to conclude a treaty of peace.” 

“ Peace or war, madam,” replied he, “ as you please to 
will it ; all I will admit is that things have turned out most 
unfavourably for my wishes. Your arrival at Versailles, 
your grace, beauty and wit excited universal jealousy ; and 
amidst the general panic caused by your all-excelling merit, 
was it not necessary that I, too, should keep myself on my 
guard ? For the first time in my life a beautiful woman 
became an object of alarm to me. You may further believe 
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me when I protest that, at the outset, I warmly defended 
you. But how could I wage war against so many 5 how 
oppose the general torrent? It bore .me down.’ 

“ And you fear lest it should carry you beyond your 
depth and would fain return to terra fir via. Is it not so, my 
lord Duke 5 ” 

At this ironical speech an expression of heavy displeasure 
rose to the countenance of RI. de Choiseul. He remained 
for se\eral minutes like a man who fears to trust himself to 
reply, then added 

“ Madam, when 1 solicited the favour of this conv ersation 
it was with the smcerest desire of adjusting all differences 
between us, and it would but ill advance that purpose were 1 
now to reply to you with warmth and petulance. Condescend, 
on your part, to lay aside sarcasm and raillery You ha\e 
already too many ad\antages over me, and it would ill accord 
with your wonted generosity to insult a half conquered foe ” 

“You are right, my lord,” answered I , “jests and re 
crimination will effect nothing , let us rather proceed at once 
to consider what is best for the interests of both.” 

“Wilhngl},” replied he “Now you speak to the pur 
pose , and as I was prepared to hear you, are you inclined for 
a serious discussion of our business ? 

“ Pray begin, my lord, I am all attention.” 

“ Well, madam, I deeply regret all that has passed, and 
deplore that my friends and part of my family should be dis 
agreeable to you , I take upon myself to engage that their 
hostility shall end, and am willing to afford you the most 
perfect satisfaction upon this point. Impressed with the 
highest respect for His Majesty, and the most lively desire 
to serve him, I ask for nothing more than to be on good terms 
with those he loves, and as for the future, my unshrinking 
loyalty may be relied on. ’ 

“ I am well assured of it, my lord Duke , and likewise that 
you have never taken any part in the calumnies which have 
been aimed at me Let us, then, forgiv e the past , and since 
w e are agreed as to the future, let us speak but of the present. 
I have friends fitted to serve the King, whose ambition leads 
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them to aspire to that honour. What will you do to assist 
them ? ” 

“ Ere I promise that, madam, it is necessary I should be 
acquainted with them.” 

“ What would it avail to name them to you ? You per- 
fectly well comprehend to whom I allude. I am resolutely 
decided to support them, and to employ for this purpose the 
friendship with which His Majesty deigns to honour me.” 

The Duke coloured deeply at these words. 

“Then, madam,” said he, “you would fain strip me to 
enrich others ? ” 

“No, my lord, I\ask but a division of your possessions. 
You cannot have everything ; and it would not be fair that 
our reconciliation should be profitable to you only.” 

“ I did not anticipate, madam, in coming hither, that you 
would command me to offer up myself as a sacrifice upon an 
altar raised by you to the interests of your friends.” 

“ Meaning to say, my lord Duke, that you will keep 
everything to yourself. I cannot compliment you upon your 
liberality, however much I may for your candour.” 

“ Madam, I have never since my entry into the Ministry 
sought to live at the expense of my country ; and, let me 
resign my office when I may, I shall retire loaded only with 
debts, whilst you and your friends draw large revenues from 
the nation.” 

The conversation became warm and angry ; the Duke and 
myself, with crimson cheeks and inflamed countenances, sur- 
veyed each other with haughty defiance. At length he added: 

“ I' had hoped that I should have quitted you more kindly 
disposed towards me.” 

“ And I, my lord, fancied that you were coming with an 
ardent desire for peace ; but no, the spirit of your sister leads 
you astray, and you would fain punish me for her absence 
from Court.” 

“ Madam, I beseech you, leave my sister in peace ; she 
has gone — that ought to satisfy you. We will not, if "you 
please, speak of her.” • 1 

“ I only wish that she would likewise do me the honour to 
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be silent respecting me I am not ignorant that she continues 
to aim her slanders at me from afar as she did when near ne. 
One might suppose that the sole object of her journeyings was 
but to excite all France against me.” 

“ Madam, you are mistaken My sister «” 

“ Continues to play the same part in the country as she 
did in Paris She detests me because I happen to have youth 
and beauty on my side May her hatred last for ever.” 

“ Ah 1 madam, say not so , for with your charms you are 
indeed too formidable an antagonist, and the more so as I 
clearly perceive you are not inclined for peace ” 

“ At least," said I, “ the war on my side shall be fair and 
open, and those belonging to you have not always waged it 
with me upon those terms.” 

The Duke merely warded off this last assertion by some 
unmeaning compliment, and we separated greater enemies 
than ever 

The first person to whom I could communicate what had 
passed w as the Due d’ Aiguillon He listened to my recital with 
out any decided expression of his opinion , but no sooner had 
I concluded than he took me by the hand and pressedjit 
with a friendly grasp 

“ How I congratulate you,’ said he, “ upon the good 
fortune which has extricated you from this affair. Do jou 
know that a reconciliation with the Due de Choiseul would 
have involved your inevitable disgrace ? What evil genius 
counselled you to act in such a manner ? ” 

“ I fancied I was doing right,” said I, “in thus proving 
to the King that I was not an unreasonable woman ” 

“The Choiseuls,” replied he, “would have entangled 
you in their nets, and, separated from your real friends, 
would have made >ou the innocent author of your own 
destruction. Tell the King just so much, that the Due de 
Choiseul has been to see you, that jou conversed together 
some time, and that he has offended jou more than ever " 

“ I promise jou, my kind fnend," said I, “ to follow jour 
advice.” 

When next I saw the King I apprised him of the visit. 
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“ That does not astonish me,” said Louis XV. “ The 
Duke is anxious to be on friendly terms with you.” 

“ He has, then, taken a very contrary road to arrive at 
my friendship,” said I. “ If he really desires that we should 
be on good terms, he must conduct himself very differently.” 
And there the conversation ended. But several days after- 
wards, having sent away my mattrc d' hotel, with whom I 
had reason to be dissatisfied, and the King appearing sur- 
prised at seeing a fresh countenance amongst my household, 
I said to him, “Sire, I have got rid of my Choiseul; when 
will it please you to get rid of yours ? ” The King, without 
replying to me, began to laugh ; in which, for want of a 
better termination to my remark, I was constrained to join. 
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CHAPTER II 


Dorine — Mademoiselle Choin and the Marechal d Uxelles Zamor 

M de Maupeou s wig— Hennette— The Due de Villeroi and Sophie 

—Letter from Madame du Barn to the Due de Villeroi His repl) 

—The Countess suites again— Madame du Barn and Soph e— Louis 
XV and Madame du Barn 

Among the number which composed my household were 
three beings who played conspicuous parts m my establish 
ment, and who recei\ ed the kindest caresses in honour of their 
mistress These three favoured objects were Dorine, Zamor 
and Hennette Following the order — or disorder — in which I 
ha\c written thus far, I will first introduce my dear Donne 
to your notice 

Sweet, beautiful Donne 1 how amiably affectionate and 
attached to thy mistress wert thou 1 The poor animal still 
exists For I would have you know that I am speaking of 
a most faithful little dog — now, indeed, grow n old, asthmatic 
and snappish, but, fifteen years since, distinguished for her 
lightness swiftness and grace , for her pretty little counten 
ance, white teeth, large sparkling eyes long tufted tail, 
and, above all, for her snow white coat, spotted here and 
there with the most beautiful brown 

Donne was just three months old when Madame de 
Montmorency brought her to me in her muff Her throat 
was adorned with a rich gold collar, bearing the Du 
Barn arms and clasped with a large sapphire surrounded 
with diamonds The moment she saw me, Donne leaped 
upon my lap with the most endearing familiarity, and from 
that period has ne\er quitted me My tram of courtiers 
likewise hastened to become those of the new fa\ounte, and 
pastrycooks and confectioners racl ed their brains to procure 
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tempting inajx'Is for tin- gentle Dorine. She sipped iicr 
codec daily horn a golden saucer, and Zamor (between 
whom and Poiim- a mutual dislike existed) was appointed her 
cupbearer. The wonderful instinct of tire highly. gifted animal 
soon taught her that although she had her pet mission to baik 
at all the. rest of the wot Id, these was one prison in it to whom 
it behoved her to show he*. self in her most gracious and 
smiling snoods. Who this prison was 1 leave it to your 
sagacity to divine. She. h.mvevei, indemnified herself foi 
this extra complaisance by barking and biting at all who 
appioaehed ; and the handsomest, best tinned Ice in the 
('oust was not secure from tile sharp teeth of Mademoiselle 
Dorine. Nevertheless, all vied in praising and fondling her, 
and I was enchanted with the gcneial admiiatioii she excited, 
as well as the attention she received. One day. when exult- 
ingiy ’.dating to the Due d'Aiguillon the eares and praises 
lavished on my dog, he replied, “ The Grand Dauphin, son of 
Louis XI Y., after the death of his wife, Marie Christine of 
1 kivaria. secretly espoused Mademoiselle Choin. The Mare- 
dial d’Uxelles. who was not ignorant of this marriage, 
professed himself the most devoted friend of the lady. He 
visited her regularly morning and evening, and even carried 
his desire to please her so far as to send a servant with a dish 
of grilled hare for the house-dog, who had a particular fancy 
for game dressed in that manner. These attentions and 
assiduities were faithfully continued for several years till the 
Grand Dauphin died, and then— no more morning and evening 
visits, no more presents to either mistress or dog. Apply the 
story well,” added the Duke, as he terminated his recital. 
Unfortunately the application of the talc presented itself but 
too soon, and 1 have experienced the sad truth of the history 
of Mademoiselle Choin. At the death of the King so did 
my visitors disappear ; and poor Dorine has partaken of 
the disgrace of the Comtesse du Barri. 

The second object of my regard was Zamor, a young 
African boy, full of intelligence and mischief; simple and 
independent in his nature, yet wild as his country. .Zamor 
fancied himself the equal of all he met, scarcely deigning 
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to acknowledge the King himself as his superior This son 
of Africa Mas presented to me by the Due de Richelieu, clad 
in the picturesque costume of his native land — his head oma 
mented with feathers of every colour, a short petticoat of 
plaited grass around his waist, while the richest bracelets 
adorned his wrists, and chains of gold, pearls and rubies 
glittered over his neck and hung from his ears Never would 
anj one have suspected the old Marshal, whose parsimony 
was almost proverbial, of making such a magnificent present 
In honour of the tragedy of ALire I christened m> little 
negro Zamor, to whom b} degrees I became attached with all 
the tenderness of a mother \ ou ask me w h} ’ Indeed, that is 
more than I can tell Perhaps at first I looked upon him as a 
sort of puppet or plaything, and then, imperceptibly to myself, 
became passionately fond of m} little page Nor was the } oung 
urchin slow m perceiving the ascendenc} he had gained over 
me, and, in the end, w abusmg his influence , and he attained, 
as I have before said, an almost incredible degree of insolence 
and effrontery Still, I pardoned all his folly, and amused 
myself from morning to night with watching his nimble fingers 
perform a thousand tricks of jugglery Ev en now that I have 
lost the gaiety of my happy days, when I recall his irresistibly 
comic ways, I catch myself laughing like an old simpleton at 
the bare recollection of his monkey feats I could relate 
twenty of his mischiev ous pranks, each more amusing than 
the other I will, however, excuse you from hearing nineteen 
of them upon condition that you shall listen to the twentieth, 
which I select as being the shortest 

One day , upon which I had invited some select friends to 
dinner, a superb pie was brought to table It was a present 
which the ungallant M de Maupeou had had the politeness 
to send me m the morning One of the company proceeded 
to cut it, when scarcely had he pierced the crust than its 
perfidious contents proved to be an immense swarm of 
cockchafers, which spread humming and buzzing all over 
the chamber. Zamor, who had never before seen these 
insects, began to pursue them all over the room, buzzing 
and humming as loudly as they did The chase lasted a 
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long time ; but at Inst the poor cockehafeis, weary of 
carrying on tlu; war, and mistaking the peruke of M. do 
Mnupeou for an impregnable fo! tiers. Hew to take refuse 
there. What did Zamor do Inti run to the Chancellor, 
snatch off his wig, and cany it in triumph to a corner of 
the roam with its colony of corkchafcis, leaving ns all to 
admire the bald head of the chief magistrate. 1 could 
willingly have enjoyed a heat tv laugh at this scene, hut, 
out of respect for M. do Maupeoti. 1 feigned to he much 
displeased with Zamor. whom 1 desired one of the attend- 
ants to iiog for his rudeness. However, the quests and 
the Chancellor uniting in entreaties that 1 would pardon 
him, I was obliged to allow my assumed anger to give way 
to their request, and the culprit received a pardon. 

There was but one person in the world whom Zamor 
really feared ; he was, however, on good terms with all 
my friends, and did not disdain the society of the King. 
You have heard that the latter, by way of amusement, 
bestowed on my little negro the title of Governor of the 
Pavilion de Lucienne, with a revenue arising therefrom 
of a thousand crowns, and that the Chancellor caused the 
necessary papers to be prepared and delivered to him sealed 
with the State seal. 

But of all the persons who visited me, the one most 
beloved by Zamor was Madame de Mirepoix, who never 
came without bringing him amusing presents or some sweet- 
meats. The sight of her threw him into ecstasies of 
delight ; and the moment he caught sight of her he would 
clap his hands, leap with joy, dance around her, and kiss 
her hand, exclaiming, “ Ah ! Maine la Chale ! ’’ (Ah ! Madame 
la Marechale). The poor Marechale always dreaded meeting 
the King when she came to visit me and Zamor ; for the 
great delight of His Majesty was to make my little negro 
repeat a name of Israelilish origin, which he did in so 
ridiculous a manner that the modesty of my fair friend 
was most shockingly put to the blush. 

One person alone never vouchsafed to bestow the 
slightest glance of encouragement upon my little imp of 
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Unca, and this was Comte Jean, who even went so far as 
to awe him into silence either by a frown or a gesture of 
impatience His most lively tncks could not win a smile 
from the Count, who was either thoughtful or preoccupied 
with some ambitious scheme of fortune Zamor soon felt 
a species of instinctive dread of this overpowering and awe 
inspiring genius, whose sudden appearance would chill him 
in his wildest fits of mirthful mischief, and send him 
cowering to a corner of the room, where he would remain 
huddled together and apparently stupefied and motionless 
till the Count quitted the apartment 

At the moment of nvy wnting this Zamor still resides 
under my roof During the >ears he has passed with me 
he has gained in height, but in none of the intellectual 
qualities does he seem to have made any progress, age 
has onl> stripped him of the charms of infancy without 
suppljmg others in their place nor can I venture to affirm 
that his gratitude and devotion to me are such as I have 
reason to e\pect the} should be ,* for I can with truth 
affirm that I have never ceased to lavish kindness on him, 
and to be, in ever}’ sense of the word, a good mistress to him 
There was one member of my establishment, however, 
whom I preferred either to Donne or Zamor, and this was 
Hennette, who was sincerely attached to me, and who, for 
that ver> reason, was generall} disliked throughout the Castle 
I had procured a good husband for her, on whom I bestowed 
a post which, b} keeping both himself and his wife in the 
close vicinity of the Castle, prevented my kind fnend from 
quitting me However, my poor Hennette was not fated 
to enjo} a long connubial felicit}, for her husband, being 
seized with a violent fever, in a fit of delinum threw him 
self from a window into the court below and was taken 
up dead Slander availed herself even of this fatal catas 
trophe to whisper abroad that the death of the unhappy 
man arose from his deep sense of his wife’s misconduct 


i This wretch whom the Comtesse du Bam loaded with her favours 
and berefits conducted h**r to the ■scaffold — Ed 
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and infidelity. This 1 can positively assert was not the case, 
for Hcnrictte was warmly and truly attached to him, and 
conducted herself as a wife with the most undeviating 
propriety. The fad was that Henrietta had drawn upon 
herself a general hatred and ill-will because she steadily 
refused all gossiping invitations, where my character would 
have been pulled to pieces and the affairs of my household 
discussed and commented upon : there, indeed, she had 
sinned beyond all hope of pardon. 

She it was who pointed out to me the perfidious conduct 
of the Due do Villeroi. This gentleman from the very 
beginning of my rise in the Koval favour had demonstrated 
the most lively friendship for me, of which he sought to 
persuade me by the strongest protestations, which, weak 
and credulous as I was, I implicitly believed, until one 
day Hcnrictte, availing herself of my being quite alone, 
let me into the secrets of my establishment, and furnished 
me with a key to the assiduities of M. do Villeroi. 

Amongst the females in my service was one named 
Sophie, young, beautiful both in face and form, of a sweet 
disposition, and every way calculated to inspire the tender 
passion. M. do Villeroi fell the full force of her charms, 
and became the whining, sighing lover —her very shadow. 
Up to this period I had had no cause of complaint against 
M. de Villeroi, and certainly I should not hare interfered 
with his plebeian flame had he not thought proper, when 
questioned by my enemies as to his continual presence at 
the Castle, and great assiduities there, to protest that his 
visits thither were not in honour of my charms, but for 
those of my waiting-maid. However, my vanity had ren- 
dered me his constant dupe. 

1 felt perfectly astonished as 1 listened to Henrietta's 
recital, and when she had ceased I conjured her to tell me 
candidly whether she had not invented the whole talc cither 
out of spite to Sophie, or with a design to make me break 
off further friendship with the Duke. This she wost 
solemnly denied, and recommended me to make enquiries 
amongst my friends, who would be compelled to bear tes- 
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timony to the truth of all she hid asserted I determined 
to do so, and the first person whom I was enabled to 
interrogate respecting the affair was the Bishop of Senlis 
This prelate came frequently to see me, and I found his 
society each day more pleasing He served me as a kind 
of gazette of all that passed with the Princesses, in whose 
opinion I had still the misfortune not to be in the very 
highest estimation When occasion required it, M de 
Roquelaure would \enture to take my part, and that with 
out making a single enemy — for who could be offended 
with one so good, so affable, so full of kindness towards 
all? In fact, the worthy Bishop was so fortunate as to 
obtain the love of every person who knew him, and, in 
the most select society of opposing parties, each would 
reserve a place for good M de Roquelaure 

When I questioned him as to his knowledge of the affair, 
lus embarrassment was evident 

‘ What a world is this 1 cned he “Why, let me 
ask, do you listen to those who repeat such mortifying tales 
to you ? 

“ Because, my lord, my friends wall not see me made 
the sport of a heartless and perfidious friend , and, if you 
entertain the slightest regard for me, I conjure you to tell 
me all you know upon the subject 

“And do you, my good madam, conceive that it would 
become my sacred calling to speak ill of my neighbour? 
Besides, surely you would not attach an) belief to the idle 
reports spread about the Castle by ill disposed persons ? 

* All this has nothing to do with my question, my lord, 
resumed I “I ask ) ou once again, whether you ever heard 
the Due de Villeroi assign his passion for one of my women 
as the reason of his visits to me? Have you, my lord 
Bishop? I entreat your answer 

“ Madam, I hav e not said the good prelate, colouring 
deepl) 

“Ah* M de Roquelaure, cned I, “you must not say 
Mass to morrow, for 1 greatly fear you have just committed a 
certain fault which is styled fibbing 
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The Dishop made no reply, and his silence spoke volumes 
of confirmation. 

Scarcely had he quilled me than the Due d’Aiguillon 
entered, to whom I put the same question ; and he frankly 
confessed that the excuse alleged to have been used by 
the Due do Yilleroi was strictly the expression of that 
gentleman. 

“1 was wrong," said the Duke, “not to have mentioned 
it to you. but 1 was silent from a desire to preserve peace 
between you. Now that the a flair has been revealed to you, 
I will not sully my lips with a falsehood for the pleasure of 
upholding an unprincipled man.” 

“ 1 will not ask you to tell me more,” replied I. “ 1 know 
enough to make me despise the cowardly spirit of him whom 
I reject as unworthy of my friendship." So saying, I ran to 
my writing-table and wrote to the Due do Villeroi the 
following note : 

“Monsikci: u: Dec, — I love my friends, with all their faults, but 
I cannot pardon their perfidy ; and since, from what I have heard, I am 
left to conclude that, but for the charms of my attendant, Sophie, I should 
not have been favoured with so many of your visits, I now write to warn 
you that I, this day, dismiss the unfortunate object of your admiration 
from my service, and therefore recommend you to cease all further com- 
munication. Your presence in my house would he anything but agreeable 
to me ; and since the fair object which has hitherto attracted you will 
no longer dwell under my roof, I presume your presenting yourself before 
me would only be more painful than you have hitherto found it. The 
frankness of my conduct may offend you, but it cannot surprise or grieve 
you more than your duplicity has pained me. — I remain, with befitting 
sentiments, Monsieur le Due, your most humble and obedient servant." 

When I had completed my letter I rang, and a footman 
attended. “ Go,” said I to him, “ carry this note imme- 
diately to the Due de Villeroi, and wait, if it be necessary, 
the whole day, until you can return with the assurance that 
you have delivered it into his own hand.” 

Whilst I was thus speaking to the man, who had been 
engaged by my steward and had but recently entered my 
service, I chanced to look at him inadvertently, when my 
attention was arrested by seeing him rapidly change colour. 
I could not at the moment conceive what could thus agitate 
him, and making a sign for him to depart immediately upon 
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his commission, he slowly left the room, regarding me as he 
went in such a manner that I could not fail to recognise him 
And here, my friend, I must lay aside every particle of self 
love and vanity ere I can make you a complete confession 
The retrospect of my life brings many events of which the 
remembrance is indeed painful to me, and only the solemn 
promise I am under to conceal nothing restrains me from con 
signing many particulars to oblivion I am once more about 
to incur the chance of drawing down your contempt by my 
candour, but before I enter upon the subject, permit me to 
conclude my affair with the Due de Villeroi 

My letter was a thunderbolt to the Duke He, better than 
anyone, knew the extent of my credit, which he dreaded, lest I 
might employ it to his injury He therefore hastened to reply 
to me in the following words 

Madame la Comtesse — I am a most unhappy or rather a vilely 
calumniated man and my enemies have employed the most odious means 
of making me appear despicable in your eyes I confess that not danng 
to aspire to you I stopped at the footstool of your throne but I wholly 
deny the words which have been laid to my charge I \ enture to expect 
from your justice that you will grant me the favour of an opportunity 
of exculpating myself from so black a charge it would be cruel indeed to 
condemn a man without hearing him — I am with the most profound 
respect &c 

To this hypocritical epistle; I replied by another note, as 
follows 

Every bad or unfavourable case may be denied Monsieur le Due 
therefore I am not astonished at your seeking to repel the charge of 
having uttered the disrespectful words laid to your charge As for the 
explanations you offer me they would be fruitless I will have none with 
those who have either been my friends or appeared to be such I must 
therefore beg you will cease all attempts at a correspondence which can 
lead to no good results — 1 have the honour to remain <S.c 

After this business was despatched, I caused Sophie to be 
sent for to attend me 

“ Well, Sophie, said I, “you perceue the confusion you 
have occasioned through your folly Is it then true that the 
Due de Villeroi has spoken of Io\e to you ? ' 

“Yes, indeed, madam,* replied the poor girl, weeping 
bitterly 

“ And you return his passion 7 
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“ I believe so, madam.” 

This naive confession made me smile. I continued : 

*« Then you are not quite sure of the fact ? ” 

“No, madam ; for when I do not see him I forget all 
about it. But when he is before me — so handsome, and so 
generous — so full of love — I try to make myself equally fond 
of him ; but somehow I cannot help preferring his courier, 
M. l’Eclair.” 

These last words completely destroyed all attempts at pre- 
serving my gravity, and I burst into the most uncontrollable 
laughter, which, however, soon gave place to a painful recol- 
lection of how soon this young and artless creature, as simple 
as she was beautiful, was likely to lose this open-heartedness 
in the hands of her seducer. 

“ Sophie,” said I to her at last, “ this unfortunate affair 
forbids my retaining you longer in my service ; I am com- 
pelled to send you from me. I trust this noble lover of yours 
will never forsake you. Take care, however, to conceal from 
him, should you ‘persist in encouraging his addresses, that he 
has a rival in the person of his courier, l’Eclair.” 

Sophie threw herself weeping at my feet. I raised and • 
encouraged her by the kindest words to pursue a right path, 
but I remained steady in my determination of sending her 
from me. 

I was not mistaken. The Due de Villeroi beer .he 
possessor of poor Sophie, and publicly boasted of ha' ^ her 
under his protection. He did not, however, proceed .0 these 
extreme measures until he had essayed every possible means 
of effecting a reconciliation with me, and he employed more 
than a hundred persons in the vain attempt of inducing me 
to pardon him. With this view the Marechale de Mirepoix, 
whose succour he had implored, observed to me that it was 
sometimes necessary to feign to overlook an insult. I replied 
that dissimulation was an art I knew nothing of, nor did I 
wish ever to acquire it. 

“ Really, my dear Countess,” cried she, “ you should not 
live at Court; you are absolutely unfit for it.” 

“It may be so,” replied I; “but I v/ould rather quit 
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Versailles altogether than be surrounded by false and per- 
fidious friends." 

All the remonstrances of the good-natured Marechale 
were fruitless. I could not bring myself to pardon a man 
who had so openly outraged my friendship. 

Directly I saw the King I related the whole affair to him. 

“ It must be confessed," said he, “ that the Duke has 
behaved very ill towards you , but he has certainly shown 
his taste as far as regards Sophie. She is a sweet creature.” 

“ Ah 1 you are all alike,” cried I. “ You gentlemen think 
a pretty face an excuse for every fault , and he only deserves 
blame who can attach himself where beauty is wanting.” 

“ Because he is a simpleton for so doing,” said Louis XV. 
with the utmost gravity, giving me at the same time an 
affectionate embrace. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Prince des Deux Ponts — Prince Max — The Dauphin and Marie 
Antoinette — The Comtessc du Barri and Bridget Rupert — The Coun- 
tess and Genevieve Mathon — Noel — Fresh amours — Nocturnal ad- 
venture — Conclusion of this intrigue. 

All my friends were not equally as treacherous as the 
Due de Villeroi ; and I may gratefully assert I have possessed 
many true and sincere ones, who have ever faithfully^ adhered 
to my fortunes. One in particular I shall mention here, that 
I may recommend him to your warmest esteem ; for, although 
of high and distinguished ranlc, he did not despise the good 
opinion of the meanest citizen. I speak of the Prince des 
Deux Ponts — Charles Auguste Christian. This Prince, who 
chanced to visit France during the zenith of my Court favour, 
was very desirous of seeing me, and both he and his brother 
were presented to me by the Comte de la Marche, their friend, 
and they quickly requested the honour of my friendship. 
Auguste Christian pleased me most by his gentle and amiable 
manners, although most persons gave the preference to his 
brother, Maximilian Joseph, better known by the name of 
Prince Max. Auguste Christian, in the fervour of his attach- 
ment, speaking openly to me of the delicacy of my situation, 
proposed to me, in case of any reverse, that I should seek an 
asylum in his dominions ; and I must do him the justice 
to say that at the death of the King, far from forgetting his 
proffer, he lost no time in reminding me of it. Fidelity and 
attachment such as his is sufficiently rare to merit a place 
in my journal. The Prince des Deux Ponts was heir pre- 
sumptive to an immense inheritance — that of the electorate of 
Bavaria and the electorate Palatine, to the latter of which 
he was direct heir after the decease of his cousin, the present 
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Elector I could almost wish that he had already succeeded 
to these possessions he can ueier reign too soon for the 
happiness of his subjects 

Prince Max had served in France He was extremely 
well looked upon at Court, both by the King and the 
Princesses As for the Dauphiness, prejudiced against him 
as she was bj her mother, she naturally regarded him with 
an eye of cool mistrust, and manifested her open dislike by 
net er inviting him to any of her parties Prince Max spoke 
of this pointed neglect to the King, who immediately sum 
moned the Dauphin “ My son, said he to him, “ I see 
with regret that Prince Max is ne\er an minted guest at 
any of your balls and fetes Remember, he belongs to a 
family which has been our most ancient ally, and do not 
take up the quarrels of a house which, until your marriage, 
has e\er been opposed in deadly hatred to us 

If the Dauphin was not gifted with a lery extensile 
capacity, he was possessed of sufficient plain sense to com 
prehend and to enter into the news of his grandfather, to 
whom he pledged his word that henceforward Prince Max 
should be treated with more respect And he kept bis word, 
for the instant he returned to his apartments he commanded 
the Due de la Yauguyon to add the name of Pnnce Max to 
the list of invited persons When the paper was drawn out 
it was carried to the Dauphiness, who was with her husband 
She read on till she came to the name of Pnnce Max, which 
she desired should be erased , but the Dauphin interfered 
“ Oblige me, cned he, “ by suffering this name to remain , 
his ancestors have for ages been the fnends of our family, and 
his alliance may one day be useful to us m German} 

The Dauphiness comprehended the Signification of these 
words, and her fine ejes were filled with tears Howeier, 
she no longer insisted on the erasure, when her husband, who 
most tenderly loied her, further declared it to be the Kings 
desire that nothing should be done which could in any way 
displease the Pnnce des Deux Ponts He was, therefore, 
from that penod inwted to the house of Mane Antoinette, 
who indemnified herself for this compulsory cmlity by re 
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fusing lo bestow upon him one single smile or gracious word. 
It must indeed be agreed that the Dauphincss had brought 
with her into France too many Austrian notions, which she 
was long in losing for those of a wife and mother; but now, 
at the moment of my writing this, she is much changed, and 
is as true a Frenchwoman as though she had been born and 
bred in Paris. Unfortunately, the people appear slow in 
giving her credit for her altered opinions, and to this mistake 
will she owe the loss of that general love and popularity to 
which she has such just claims. 

Prince Auguste Christian entertained for me a sincere 
regard, which 1 returned with the truest friendship. My 
feelings were as pure and simple as his own, in spile of the 
odious calumnies with which my enemies have attacked this 
harmless acquaintance ; but their slander in this matter was 
no worse than the manner in which they spoke of every 
person who visited me. According to their report, 1 was 
the mistress of all who presented themselves. Tis well for 
you, ye courtly dames, that you may convert friends into 
lovers with impunity; be the number ever so large, none dares 
arraign your conduct ; but for those of more humble preten- 
sions it is indeed considered atrocious lo number more than 
two admirers ; should we ask to swell the list to a third — 
what comments, what scandal, what vilifying reports arc in 
circulation ! 

In this letter, my friend, I shall speak to you exclusively 
of myself. You will find little in my conduct to praise, and, 
I fear, much to blame. You will easily perceive my heart 
was better than my head ; and, dear as your opinion is to 
me, I write on in the hope that, should my candid avowal 
lose me any portion of your esteem, it will yet obtain me a 
larger share of your friendship. 

The dismissal of Sophie from my service occasioned a 
vacancy in my household. Immediately her departure was 
known I received numberless solicitations from all who heard 
of it. Three days afterwards Iienriette came to inform me 
that the wife of an attorney of Chatelet solicited the honour 
of serving me in Sophie’s stead, and that she was a good- 
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looking and respectable person, and might \ery probably 
suit me 

“ Will you see her, madam ? ” continued Hennette. “ She 
is recommended by the Marquise de Montmorency ” 

“ Willingly,” answered I “ Desire her to come in ” 
Hennette left me and quickly returned, introducing the 
new candidate 

At the first glimpse I recognised Bridget Rupert, that 
haughty girl who had been mj early fnend and companion 
at St Aure, but who found it impossible to continue her 
friendship and favour to a humble milliner’s girl The sight 
of her occasioned me a surprise by no means of a pleasing 
nature , and the m\ oluntary start I gai e evidently recalled 
me to her recollection In a moment her cheeks assumed 
the paleness of death, and her selfloae seemed to suffer the 
most horrible torments at the light in which our rencontre 
mutually placed us As soon as she could command herself 
sufficiently to speak, she cried 

“ Ah * madam, do I, then, appear in jour presence > ” 

“ Yes, replied I, “before the poor and humble milliner to 
whom you so harshly refused jour friendship 1 ” 

“ Fortune has well aaenged jou, madam,” said Bridget, 
in a melancholy tone , “ and as I can easily imagine how 
unpleasant the sight of me must be, I will hasten to rehe\e 
you from it * 

These last words touched me, and restored me in a degree 
to my natural good temper 

“Bridget, said I to her, “after the little affection jou 
ha\ e e\ er manifested for me, it would be impossible as w ell as 
unwise to take jou into my seraice , but let me know m what 
way I can best promote the interests of j ourself and husband, 
and l pledge mj self to accomplish it for }oa ' 

“I thank jou, madam,’ answered she, resuming her 
accustomed haughtiness “ I came to solicit a situation near 
the person of the Comtesse du Bam Since that is refused 
me, I ha\e nothing more to request ” 

“ Be it as jou please, ’ replied I. 

Bridget made me a low curtsey and quitted the room. 
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Hcnricttc. who had been the witness of this scene, ex- 
pressed her apprehensions that 1 should be displeased with 
her for introducing an unwelcome visitor to me. 

“No," cried I, “ ’tis not with you I am vexed, but 
myself.*’ 

“ And why so, dear madam ?” 

“ because 1 reproach myself with having in my own pros- 
perity forgotten one of my earliest and dearest friends, who 
loved me with the tend crept affection. Possibly she may 
now be in trouble or difficulties from which I might have a 
thousand ways of relieving her. Put it is never too late 
to do good. To-morrow, early, yon shall set out for Paris; 
when there, go to the Rue St, Martin and enquire for the 
sign of ‘La bonne Foi’; it is kept by a pastrycook named 
M. Malhon, of whom I wish you to learn every particular 
relative to his daughter Genevieve.’* 

My wishes were laws to Hcnricttc. who instantly retired 
to prepare for her journey. I had not ventured to desire her 
to glean any information concerning the brother of Genevieve, 
and yet at the recollection of the handsome Nicolas my heart 
beat impetuously. With what impatience did I await the 
return of Henrictte ! At length she came. 

“ Well ? ” said I. 

“ I have found out M. Mathon,” answered Henrictte. 

“ Which — the father ? ” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“ And what is his pi'esent occupation ?” 

“ As usual, madam, superintending his kitchen and shop.” 

“ Is he alone in his business ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! madam ; he is assisted by his son, a fine, dark, 
handsome young man.” 

“ His son, then, lives with him ?” 

“ Yes, madam, and he is married.” 

“ Married ! But it is not of this young man I wish 
to speak, but of his sister — of Genevieve; tell me of 
her.” 

“ I only learned, madam, that she had married a tailor 
named Guerard, who, after having been very unsuccessful in 
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business, died sudden!}, leaving her wholly destitute, with 
two young children 

I immediately wrote the following note to my early 
friend 

The Comtesse du Bam ha\ ing heard of the misfortunes of Madame 
Gueran! and knowing how much she is deserving of a better fate is 
desirous of being useful to her She therefore requests Madame Guerard 
will call on her ne\t Monday at two o clock at her hotel Rue de la 
Jussienne 

Poor Gene\ ie\e nearly fainted when she received this 
note, which was com eyed to her by a footman wearing my 
In ery She could not imagine to w hom she was indebted for 
procuring her such exalted patronage, and she and her family 
spent the mtenemng hours before her appointed interview m 
a thousand conjectures on the subject On Monday, punc 
tually at two o clock, she was at the hotel dressed in her best, 
her lovely countenance setting off the humble style of e\en 
her holiday garb She knew me the instant she saw me, 
and, in the franl simplicity of her own heart imagining she 
could judge of mine, ran to me and threw herself into my 
arms, exclaiming 

“ Oh, my dear Jeannette, what pleasure does it afford me 
to meet y ou again Oh 1 I see how it is — y ou are the friend of 
the Comtesse du Barn, and it is to you I shall owe my future 
good fortune, as I do this present mark of her fa\ our 

“ No, my good Genevieve, cned I, weeping for joy, “ she 
who now embraces you is the Comtesse du Barn 

After w e had a little reco\ ered ourseh es I took my fnend 
by the hand and led her to a sofa, where we seated ourseh es 
side by side Returning to the scenes of our early youth, I 
related to Gene\ae\e all that had occurred since — my adven 
tures, faults and fa\ our When I had concluded my recital 
Genevieve commenced hers But it was soon told there is 
little to relate in the life of a woman who has passed her days 
in the a irtuous discharge of her duties 

Our mutual confidences being o\er, and having again 
exchanged a most affectionate embrace, I put into the hands 
of my companion a portfolio containing 30,000 h\ res 111 hank 
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bills. I promised her likewise to obtain for her some lucrative 
situation. “ Do more than this for me ! ” cried Genevieve. 
“ Since you will still grant me your friendship, secure for me 
the happiness of occasionally meeting you. I can with truth 
declare that of all your proofs of kindness and regard that 
which I most prefer is the pleasure of seeing you.” 

This ingenuous request touched my heart, and I replied 
to it by fondly caressing the warm-hearted Genevieve, and 
assuring her that my purse and my house should be ever 
open to her. We then resumed our interesting reminiscences, 
and Genevieve was the first to speak of her brother. At the 
name of Nicolas I felt the blood mount to my very forehead, 
and an indefinable sensation passed over me at the mention of 
him who had possessed my virgin love. I strove, however, 
to conceal from my friend the powerful emotion which agitated 
me, and I replied, with apparent tranquillity, that I should be 
happy to assist her brother with the best of my credit and 
influence ; and I kept my word by obtaining for him, at the 
solicitation of his sister, some lucrative situation, the exact- 
nature of which I do not now recollect, where they resided 
together in ease and comfort. I had only to recommend them 
to the notice of M. de Boulogne, who felt himself much flat- 
tered at being selected by me to make the fortunes of my two 
proteges. 

From this time Genevieve visited me as frequently as she 
could, and her society delighted me, whilst in her conver- 
sation I found a frankness and sincerity which I had vainly 
sought for at Court. She had loved me when a simple 
milliner, and she cherished the same fond regard for me in 
my improved situation. Her friendship has not forsaken me 
in my reverses ; and I feel quite assured that death only will 
dissolve the tender friendship which still subsists between us. 
As for her brother, he spared me much shame and confusion 
by never seeking my presence : a meeting with him would 
indeed have overwhelmed me with' painful recollections. 

And now, my friend, I am about to relate to you an 
adventure, the bare mention of which covers my cheek tvith 
guilty blushes. Fain would I conceal it from you, but my 
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promise is given to lay my whole heart before you, and it 
shall be done, cost what it may 

I know not why it should ever have been permitted you 
gentlemen to frame laws which, while they permit you m the 
gratification of your passions to descend ever so low m the 
scale of society without any disgrace attaching itself to you 
from the obscure condition of the object of your search, to 
us females it is prohibited, under penalty of incurring the 
utmost degradation, to gratify the inclination of our hearts 
when awakened by one of more humble rank than our own 
A great lord may love a kitchen maid, a noble duke like 
M de Villeroi, may indulge his fancy for a waiting woman, 
and yet lose no portion of his dignity or of the esteem in 
which the world holds him , but, on the other hand, woe to 
the high born dame who should receive the homage of an 
obscure citizen, or the noble countess who should lend a 
favourable ear to the sighs of her valet de ehambre The 
public voice would loud and angrily inveigh against so 
flagrant a breach of decorum And why should this be? 
But, my friend, do you not see m my seeking to defend so 
weak a cause sufficient intimation that such a justification 
involves a consciousness of requiring it? Alas 1 I plead 
guilty, and will no longer delay the painful confession I 
have to make 

Do you remember a singularly handsome young man, 
who, during my abode with Madame Lagarde, fascinated 
me till my very senses seemed bewildered by my passion 
You know how he betrayed me, and how, through him, I 
was expelled the house, as well as the termination of this 
foolish adventure You are now to pass over seven or 
eight years, and take your place with me in the drawing 
room m which f stood when I rang to summon a servant 
to convey a letter to the Due de Villeroi You may re 
member what I told you in the last chapter of the person 
who entered, of his agitation and change of colour, and of 
his fixing his eyes with deep meaning upon me till he 
quitted the room — this servant was Noel* 

Had I listened to the dictates of prudence I should, 
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without loss of lime, have obtained against him a htirc dc 
cache!, which would have "freed me from all chance of dis- 
covery through his means ; but I could not listen to such 
cold-blooded, though cautious suggestions. One idea only 
took possession of my mind — the absurd desire to know 
what had become of Noel since wc separated, and by what 
accident I now found him wearing my livery in the Castle. 
With this intent 1 availed myself of the first moment 
I was secure from interruption to summon him to my 
presence. He threw himself at my feet, imploring me to 
pardon his audacity. “Alas! madam,’’ said he, “I am 
more unfortunate than guilty. I saw you walking some 
lime since, and I could obtain no rest or peace till I was 
fortunate enough to obtain admission to your establishment. 
Punish me for my temerity if you will — expel me from the 
Castle, have me confined in a prison, I deserve it all ; but, 
voluntarily, I cannot leave this house ; and if you will only 
permit my stay, I solemnly vow you shall see nothing in 
my conduct but the zeal of an attached and respectful 
servant.” 

I was weak enough to pardon Noel, and shortly after 
to raise him to the rank of valet dc chambrc, which brought 
him infinitely too much about me. 

Yes, my friend, the woman is, after all attempts to 
excuse it, blamable for bestowing her affection on one 
below herself in the scale of society. Nature herself 
appears to have planted in our bosoms a kind of instinct, 
which warns us from it, and a prejudice against all those 
who so degrade themselves. It is different with men. 
They can confer rank and elevation on the beloved object. 
A woman should always have reason to look up to and 
feel proud of the man to whom she' consigns her heart. 
This species of vanity is mixed with the noblest love, 
and the woman who can - overlook it acts from passion of 
the lowest, basest kind. How easy is it to reason ! Alas ! 
why have I not always acted as well as I speak ? 

I was thus a second time enthralled by Noel, and 
mne 51 more so, too, than I will now tell you. My faithful 
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Hennette, whose devoted attachment to me kept her e\er 
watchful of my safety and reputation, was thunderstruck at 
perceiving what I vainly strove to conceal from her, and — 
as she has since told me — was long in deciding whether to 
speal to me of the affair, when an unexpected incident 
arose, which determined her, at every risk of my displea 
sure, to use her endeavours to put an end to so disgraceful 
a connection, which must infallibly have ended in my 
disgrace 

One night, or rather midnight, all was at rest in the 
Castle, and I was sleeping peacefully in the arms of Noel, 
when all at once I was awakened by the sudden opening 
of an outer door, which announced to me the approach of 
the King, who had merely one more door to open ere he 
would be in my apartment Noel terrified, leaped quickly 
out of bed, and ran to seek refuge in a small chamber ad 
joining, where Hennette slept Happily she was yet 
awake, and, by the light of a night lamp, or vetllme, 
recognised Noel, who, with clasped hands, conjured her to 
take pity upon him Hennette saw the danger, and putting 
out her hand, seized him, and drawing him rapidly towards 
her, made him lie down beside her Noel, struck with her 
goodness, was preparing to offer her the same marks of his 
gratitude he had shown me of his respect but repulsing 
him, she said m a low voice “ Wretch, think not it is 
on your account I thus expose my reputation — tis to sai e 
that of my beloved mistress Either conduct yourself with 
silent respect, or you are lost At this threat Noel s 
courage melted away, and he lay as still as a frightened child 
‘ Listen, said Hennette “ if you do not quit this place 
to morrow at break of day, without seeking to see madam 
again, I wall denounce you to the King, who will inflict 
upon jou the most dreadful punishment 

Whilst these things were passing in the chamber of 
Hennette, I did not feel perfectly at ease on my side, and 
many were the wise reflections I made upon my folly, and 
many the resolutions I formed never again to expose myself 
to such imminent danger Nor did my terrors abate till after 
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the King had quitted me. At the sound of my bell, Hen- 
riette hastened to my bedside. 

“ My good Henrictte,” said 1 to her, trembling from 
head to foot, “ what a night of anxiety have 1 passed. I 
must indeed confess ” 

“Fear not, my beloved mistress,” replied she; “I will 
watch over your safety, and trust to be enabled fully to 
provide for it." 

I durst not then ask for any further explanation of her 
words, for such was the ascendency her good and steady 
conduct had given her over me that she would certainly 
have blamed me for my glaring imprudence. I pressed 
her hand in mute thankfulness ; she comprehended my 
silence and left me to myself. 

At the end of some days, seeing nothing of Noel, I 
ventured to question her as to his fate. She then related to 
me all you have been told,- and added that the day following 
this shameful and unfortunate night she had lost no time 
in apprising Comte Jean of all that had occurred, who had 
quickly despatched Noel out of the kingdom, furnishing 
him with a purse of 10,000 livres to defray his travelling 
expenses. Such was the fortunate termination of this dis- 
graceful affair. And now, having completed my painful 
confession, I will change the subject to others doubtless 
more calculated to interest you than the recital of such 
lapses. 
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CHXPTER IV 


The Chevalier d Vrc and Madame de Latwcac — Letter from the Chan 
ctUor to Madame du Bam — Replj — Letter from Madame du Bam 
to the Due d \igmllon — Hu» answer — Curious particulars rela ive 
to the conference in which the destruction of Pari aments nrd the 
ChoiseuL a as agreed upon — Bond of agreement between the Chan 
ccllor and the Die d \tgmllon — \. hint relative to the poison ng of 
the Dauphin son of Louis \\ — The \b!x Terri} — The Due de la 
\ riUitre— The Due de RichtUeu — The Due de la \ auguyoa — The 
King s remark concerning Madame Louise 

I iiwc too long abandoned the recital of those e\ents 
which while thej assured the tnumph of the Due 
tl Aiguillon hastened the fall of the minister Chotseul I 
now hasten to resume the proper thread of m> narratta e, 
and I forewarn jou that the penod of which I now am 
about to wnte is far more important than that of which 
I lme alreadj written 

The decree of the Parliament of Parts was not long m 
being followed bj those of seacral other So\ ereign Courts 
whobcheacd themsehes equallj competent to pass sentence 
upon a duke and peer The most umacnal clamour aro«e 
against the Due d Yigutllon, and it might ha\e been said 
that the kindness of the Kings feelings towards this noble 
man had e\cite<l all Trance against him The poor Duke 
most acutely felt this general expression of dislike jet, at 
the \erj moment when the Parhamentarj storm was raging 
with its utmost violence on his demoted head he was seen 
exhibiting himself at the splendid fete gt\entvv the Che\alier 
dArc to Madame de Lange tc or, more correctlj speaking, 
to the Due de la \ nlherc Possibla the Duke s intention in 
taking this step, which appeared as though done *o bra\t 
his enemies, might ha\c been merelj to conceal the deep 
chagrin he felt front their machinations 
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from the Chancellor: 
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d'ApjuiHon v.ouhi make a third in ottr party. “ 

1 returned for answer : 

" Mv nr.an Cousin*. — You are certainly the most gallant Chancellor 
that France has ever boasted of: but you possess one other quality 
which I admire even more than your gallantry : that of your devotion 
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to your friends Be assured I shall have great pleasure in devoting 
as manv hours as vou please to the business you speak. of and shall 
expect you to-morrow at twelve I think you have no council on that 
daj and wall consequently be at leisure Should however the hovr 
I have appointed b» an inconvenient one to von favour me by naming 
any other which ) ou raav relj upon it wall be faithfull} obeyed by me — 
■yours Ac, , 

When I had despatched this letter, I lost no time m 
writing to the Due d’Aiguillon 

M\ Lord — T o-morrow at twelve o clock I shall be most happy 
to see >ou if you are not better engaged Not that I have anything 
very important to sa> to vou but there is in the world a certain gentle- 
man of the long robe who is very anxious to discuss affairs of consequence 
to vou with me in your presence Come then I entreat of you to dictate 
to me what I shall say 

The Duke replied 

• I shall not fad madam to attend your orders for to-morrow 
not with a new to dictate bnt prepared to admire beforehand whatever 
the spurt of your benevolence shall inspire you to advance in my behalf 
you are my favourable star my guardian angel whose divine protection 
saved my poor barque from the recks which would otherwise hav e dashed 
it to pieces. Dispose of me as you will my whole life will be too short to 
prove my gratitude. 

On the following day both the Duke and the Chancellor 
were faithful to their appointment The Duke arrived first, 
his impatience had made him outstrip the hour He spoke to 
me of the fears with which my note had inspired him, of his 
dread that the Parliaments of Pans would unite against him, 
and he enquired my opinion I could give him no further 
information on the subject than that he already possessed, 
and both of us awaited with no small impatience the Coming 
of him who could clear up our doubts The Chancellor soon 
armed, and after the usual salutations, w hich I made as bncf 
as possible, I abruptly demanded of de Vaupeou his reason 
for desmng us to meet “ Do not imagin'*, madam,’ said he, 

“ that it has reference to any matter of moment, it merely 
concerns three mere trifles fniro, to dismiss the present 
minister, the Due de Choiseul , se nd*, to procure the Due 
d \iguillon to be his sjccessor , and, t'rlr>, to overthrow every 
Parliament in the kingdom M 
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The avowal of these three purposes drew from me an 
involuntary cry, and the Duke replied, in a gloomy tone : 

“ It would be more than equal to the labour of a dozen 
Hercules.” 

“ It shall be accomplished by me alone,” said' the Chan- 
cellor. “ I who am no Hercules will accomplish it, provided 
you, madam, will do me the favour to submit the memorial 
you see before you to the King, and to support it -with your 
utmost influence.” 

Thus saying, he put into my hands a large roll of paper 
tied round with a black riband. I pointed this last circum- 
stance out to the Chancellor with a sort of superstitious dread. 

“ It has happened entirely by chance,” replied he, “and is 
merely prophetical of the downfall of your enemies.” 

“ Perhaps of your own,” cried the Due d’Aiguillon, with a 
mournful shake of the head. 

“ Hope better things,” resumed M. de Maupeou. “ The 
King regards you and listens to your opinion. I have some 
share in his confidence, and my fair cousin there can mould 
him as she will ; and, by the blessing of God, we shall 
triumph. But, in order to effect so desirable a conclusion, 
we must first arrange our plan of action, and then proceed 
to carry it into execution by inspiring the King with jealousy 
and mistrust of his minister, and then embroiling him in a 
perpetual rupture with his Parliaments, beginning with those 
of Paris.” 

After having thus spoken, the Chancellor looked at us in 
silence. 

“ Well, my good cousin,” said I, “ what is to be the pre- 
liminary step in this momentous business? ” 

“This, madam: that we shall mutually explain our 
motives and views in entering upon the affair ; for, after 
all, self-interest will be the fundamental principle of our 
alliance. Deign, my lord Duke, to state explicitly your own 
reasons and wishes for engaging in the transaction.” 

“ M. de Maupeou,” rejoined the Duke, “ I will be as candid 
as yourself, and explain, in a few words, why I am ready to 
join heart and hand in your project. In the first place, I am 
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most anxious to extricate myself from my present disagreeable 
situation, and that, I know well, can never be achieved whilst 
the Due de Choiseul remains minister, and so long as the 
Parliaments of Pans can reckon upon his aid and influence 
Consequently, I ha\e strong reasons for desinng the downfall 
of both the Duke and the Parliaments, and, to effect these 
ends, I pledge myself to support you, with my utmost pow er, 
in whatever scheme you shall concert against them 

“ Very well, replied M de Maupeou “ But, to go further, 
how far would it suit your ideas to enter into a strict alliance 
with me that should endure even m the prospect of your 
being called to the Ministry ? for I will not conceal from you 
that my interest is materially concerned in such a measure 
“ I am willing to accept whatever proposition you may 
make me to that effett 

“ Let us, then, engage, by a reciprocal promise, mutually 
to support each other so long as we shall remain at the head 
of affairs, and to quit them together m such a way that the 
disgrace of one shall be the signal of retreat to the other 
excepting always, what is very unlikely to be the case, that 
either of us should \oIuntanly desire to resign the adminis 
tration 

This proposition appeared to me wholly in favour of the 
Due d Aiguillon, for M de Maupeou was, in fact, really in 
the Ministry, whilst the Due d Aiguillon, smarting under the 
weight of a heavy accusation, could scarcely hope to become 
so Nor was the latter slow in accepting the treaty 

“ Well then, exclaimed the Chancellor, “ I will draw out 
a written agreement to that effect, which we will each of us 
sign , and, immediately placing himself at my writing 
table, he drew up the followang engagement, which the Due 
d Aiguillon copied, merely changing the names 

“1, the undersigned, Nicolas, Bene Charles Augustin, 
Chevalier and Chancellor of Trance, promise to the Due 
d Aiguillon, m the event of his becoming minister, to support 
him with my best power and interest, and, should he be 
compelled to resign, I engage at the same time to give up 
my office of Chancellor, as well as minister, without con 
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sidering myself exempted by any consideration — not even His 
Majesty’s most sacred command — from the fulfilment of the 
solemn engagement I now enter into with him, declaring 
myself a dishonoured and worthless man if I fail in this my 
promise.” 

These agreements having been dated, signed, and enclosed 
in an envelope, sealed with the arms of the Duke and M. de 
Maupeou, the latter placed them in my hands, requesting I 
would take charge of them until M. d’Aiguillon should be 
appointed by the King to the Ministry ; then I was to deliver 
to each the written engagement of his colleague. The Chan- 
cellor then resumed the subject of his further plans ; and so 
much was I struck with what he said that I availed myself of 
the moment of their quitting me to copy it into my journal, 
from which I now transcribe it for your perusal, my friend, 
in nearly the same words employed by M. de Maupeou. 

“ The Due de Choiseul is our greatest and, apparently, 
most difficult enemy to overcome ; nevertheless, the task may 
be less impossible than it appears upon a first view. The 
King no longer cherishes any regard for him, but retains him 
in his office from the impression that he is useful as well as 
devoted to the interests of monarchy. These ideas it must be 
our task to efface from the mind of His Majesty, and we may 
employ two methods of accomplishing this end. In the first 
place, we may represent him as encouraging the Americans, in 
a clandestine manner, to hostilities against England, our ally ; 
as embracing the Austrian party with a zeal so excessive as 
to leave strong cause for suspicion ; and, further, as carrying 
on his intrigues within the Royal dominions by driving the 
Parliaments to rebel against the Sovereign authority. The 
Duchesse de Grammont may, unknown to herself, be brought 
to aid our schemes against her brother ; for that purpose 
we must effect her recall to Court. I am well informed that, 
in several towns, she has visited the Parliamentarians, to 
whom she has promised the protection of her brother. Upon 
her return to Versailles she will doubtless offer to the Due 
de Choiseul the aid and assistance of the Parliamentarians. 
All these proceedings, with every unguarded word which 
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escapes her, must be carefully collected and brought to the 
lung; then we will stnhe our last blows; I, in the course 
of my ministerial capacity with the King, and you, madam, 
during the familiarity of your conversations with His Majesty. 
There is nothing our monarch W'ould not listen to from your 
lips, were it even the charge of having been the instigator of 
the murder of the late Dauphin.” 

“ What ’ ” exclaimed I, “ shall I dare to wring the heart 
of my Kind and confiding master by so detestable a false 
hood ? ” 

“ Not so entirely a falsehood,” replied the Chancellor, “ as 
you may suppose it Are you acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances w Inch preceded the death of this most excellent 
Prince 7 Right or wrong, whiche\er way you may term it, 
the unfortunate Dauphin was much attached to the Jesuits, 
whom he firmly beliei ed necessary, or at least useful, to the 
welfare of the nation. Consequently, thfeir banishment, 
effected by Madame de Pompadour and the Due de Cholseul, 
became a serious gnef to him, nor did he e\er pardon this 
latter the part he had taken in the business any moreThan 
the infamous suspicions with which he had filled the King’s 
mind relatit e to the assassination of Danuens. The Prince, 
although deeply irritated by these xile calumnies, undertook 
the defence of the Jesuits, and e\en forgot lus rank so far 
as to intercede for them with the Due de Choiscul. The 
indolent reply he receded completed the exasperation of his 
nnnd, and, in his just anger, he threatened the Duke with 
Ins resentment so soon as he should ascend the throne. 

• My lord,’ answ ered the Due de Choiseul, * I may have the 
misfortune to become the subject of Your Royal Highness, 
but most certainly I will never be your servant.’ 

“ No one would presume to insult the heir of a kingdom 
thus boldly if he had not pre\ tously resohed to proceed to 
the greatest extremities. However this may be, from that 
moment, the health of the Dauphin began to languish and 
droop. lie died, and his premature end excited in the minds 
of all men the most violent suspicions. The son of the 
unfortunate Prince, our present august Dauphin, is in full 
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possession of all these facts, and well knows on whom to 
avenge the death of his father. You perceive that all this 
is not so very improbable as to forbid your conversing with 
the King respecting it, and certainly this is not the first time 
you have heard it spoken of.” 

I then recollected what I had heard from M. de Richelieu 
during the fetes given in honour of the marriage of the 
Dauphiness; and I replied that I did indeed remember 
hearing something of the same sort from the uncle of the 
Due d’Aiguillon. 

“ Avail yourself of it, then, to promote our common 
■interest,” pursued the Chancellor; “and, above all, when 
the Duchesse de Grammont shall be returned — to effect which 
you must immediately exert all your energies — you must more 
particularly show yourself alarmed by these fresh intrigues. 
Well, my lord Duke, what think you of all this ? ” 

“ That j'-ou are a wonderfully clever man,” replied the 
Due d’Aiguillon. “We may reckon much upon the extra- 
vagancies Madame de Grammont will inevitably commit, 
and not less so upon the errors which the Parliaments of 
Paris and the provinces will not fail to be guilty of. Their 
obstinacy will offend the King, who, as you know, dislikes 
all exposure or angry scenes as much as he dreads satire and 
ridicule.” 

“'Oh,” replied the Chancellor, with a sardonic smile, 
“ there 'is little fear of the Parliaments making a jest of 
these things ; they are much more likely to carry things 
with too high a hand to stoop to lampooning or epigrams.” 

“Would the time were already arrived,” exclaimed the 
Duke, “when the King, by striking some decisive blow, might 
disconcert the machinations of my enemies against me ! ” 

“To accomplish that,” answered M. de Maupeou, “we 
shall require the assistance of our lovely Countess ; and I 
trust that, by following our united ' counsels, she will be 
enabled to extricate you from your present unpleasant situa- 
tion.” And, following up his speech by immediate action, 
the Chancellor proceeded to trace out for me a plan of con- 
duct replete with the greatest skill and talent. 
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. M. de Maupeou possessed a peculiar genius for all that 
is usually designated intrigue. His enemies have depreciated 
his powers too much. No ordinary man would have ventured 
to attempt the ruin of the whole magistracy: to accomplish 
so daring a work a. more than common capacity, as well as a 
superior courage and audacity were requisite. I think there 
is little doubt but that M. de Maupeou will be much more 
highly spoken of by posterity than by his contemporaries. 

In addition to the written bond subsisting between them, 
M. d’Aiguillon and the Chancellor bound themselves by the 
most solemn assurances of mutual fidelity ; and, I must say, 
from that moment up to the accomplishment of their enter- 
prise, they acted with the most remarkable sincerity. Our 
league was shortly after strengthened by the addition of 
two powerful auxiliaries, the Abbe Terray and the Due de la 
VrilliSre. 

The Abbe Terray had two powerful reasons for joining 
us. The first was, the hatred he bore to the Due de Choiseul,’ 
despite his having .entered the Ministry with him; and 
the second originated in the dislike he entertained for the 
magistracy, of which he had once been a member, although 
a treacherous and perfidious one. His fears of these two 
powers induced him to unite his forces to those of the Due 
d’Aiguillon and M. de Maupeou, although, in his heart he 
felt no regard for either one or the other. 

The Due de la Vrilliere had the same deeply-rooted 
aversion to the Due de Choiseul ; and, like the Abbe Terray, 
joined our party principally with the view of gratifying his 
revengeful schemes. The Choiseuls held the Abb6 in the 
most sovereign contempt, and continually played off some 
trick at his expense, to the great amusement of the whole 
Court. At the precise period of which I am speaking, they 
had circulated against himself and his dearly -beloved Madame 
de Langeac a smart epigram, which had been most successful 
in its reception. In it they asserted that the old libertine had 
asked in marriage the hand of the young and lovely Made- 
moiselle de Polignac, and that his old mistress was furious 
at such flagrant infidelity. As this little production may 
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not have reached you, I trust you will par 
*, • , • bliere, 

it in my narrative. j u - ir 

“ Des cafes de Paris l’engcance faf ac V 
Qui raisonnc de tout, ni> hoc et alr< 

Sur ces predictions redigcant Palmar . 

Donne pour femme a la Vrillierc sec ' 

La fille du beau Polignac. mac, 

Ah ! si 1’ingrat avait jamais cette pen ec j t 

S’ecria Subretin se frappant l’estor Langeac. 

I’etranglerais comma une autre Med „ t-x i* « 

Tous ces Philippotins soi disant d^ me Delisle WO c . 

my expense; and it 

The author of these lines was the stj. he ever produC ed. 
already exercised Ins poetical talents at Duc de ]a v auguyon 
must be confessed that they were the bes 2)uc de Cho iseul as 
Then the Duc de Richelieu and the M< de Choiseul 
joined us. The former detested the l' tuting a comparison 
much as he had loved his former mistrcA e Besides it 

had deeply offended the Marshal by insl£ e the pctty honours 
between him and the famous Duc d’E, r . and> in spite 0 f 
was highly disagreeable to him to recefl admission into the 
of a favourite without any of the powd barred hig way> he 
his advanced age, which precluded hu mageme nt 0 f public 
aT mistry, and every other obstacle whief ° 
stui trusted to be summoned to the m j a y au< r uyon . The 

affairs. _ mister, but they had 

The same ideas actuated the Duc de bad ^ sought to 
religious party indeed supported the m rvention of Madame 
little influence with the King. Vainly ggion of a holy life 
strengthen their interest through the mtc. degree 0 £ authority 
Louise. This Princess since her proff efor ° her sec i usion . 
had not been able to exercise a greatei, Qne d £( ^ y p00r 
over the mind of her father than ^critical Jesuits, and 
Louis XV., speaking of her to me, said r into a c i 0 i s ter that 
child has been the dupe of these hype^. However, they 
they were only desirous of wheedling he aer su h m it to be led 
she might assist them to ascend my thr< 

will miss their purpose, for I will neitl was at last , brought 
by her or by them.” 

I am perfectly assured that the King 
to fear and abhor the Jesuits. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Ct*rate t'e MAiUeivis — Courts c« Bw^kj, Mhdster e{ the Secret 
— The Co~tesge «*o Purri procures the recall ef the Bechesse 
vie Oratr-rc.orst — The Coastts sr.d the Due de Ckcaseel — The Kirg 
ar.vl the OotSttsw via Ixvrri— The IMtoKts-Lisas XV. tr. Council 
— Louis XV and th* Due vie ChcistaV-Ihf Countess and the King 

To- the coafcdeatcs, of whom 1 spoke in toy last letter, 
may be added the Comtes tie Maillebois arid tie Baxglie. 
The former. son to the Marshal of the same name, had 
high pretensions. Proud of the courage which he had dis- 
played in 1730 at the taking of Pert Mahon, and sub-* 
srtjucntly during the campaigns in Germany, he looked at 
the direction of the War Department as a property unjustly 
detained from him. Had M. de Chciseul thought proper 
to haw bestowed upxt hint the enice of M. de Praslin, all 
would ha\e been well ; but as the Duke had the impolite- 
ness never to otter it him, he was compelled to throw him- 
self into our party. In other respects, M. de Maillebois 
was a mas of common stamp, vain, presumptuous and arro- 
gant. You are aware that his love ef idle gossip dro\e him 
into exile; nor should l feel much astonished to hear that 
his passion for babbling had cost hint his life. 

The Comte de Broglie was a man of very opposite charac- 
ter and abilities. He was lirst employed as an ambassador 
from the Court ef France to the Elector of Saxony. King of 
Poland. In this high off.ee he was principally remarkable 
for the obstinacy of his character, or, to speak more properly, 
his determined will. Newr was there a more accurate 
judge of mankind than M. de Broglie. His penetrating 
glance discovered in an instant their qualities or defects 
their ignorance cr their talents. No less distinguished as a 
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soldier than a diplomatist, he had served under his brother, 
the Marshal, and shared his rich harvest of glory. The 
manner in which he defended Cassel in 1761 completed his 
reputation : and Louis XV. , justly appreciating his deep 
acquaintance with the legislature of his country, confided to 
him the direction of the Secret Police. In this office M. de 
Broglie showed himself the decided adversary and pitiless 
censor of M. de Choiseul, whose superior interest enabled him 
to rid himself of so troublesome a foe by procuring his banish- 
ment from Court. Then, by a species of unexampled caprice, 
but which was fully indicative of the weakness of Louis XY., 
might be seen, at the same time, a man upon whom the heavy 
displeasure of the monaich had fallen admitted, nevertheless, 
into a fixed and regular correspondence with the King himself. 
The exile of M. de Broglie was, in fact, less a fall than a 
triumph, which was rendered complete when tin: King, unable 
to do without him, recalled him and confided to him anew his 
former functions. 

1SI. de Broglie returned to the Ministry, breathing ven- 
geance against his rival, and determined to leave no 
measure untried to wrest the post then occupied by M. 
de Choiseul into his own hands. I must own that his 
pretensions were well-founded, and the chances in his 
favour ; and if he were not fortunate enough to reach the 
head of Foreign Affairs, it was to me only that his failure 
was attributable, and my influence over the mind of Louis 
alone prevented that monarch from raising him to it. 

The Comte de Broglie had too much sense and tact 
not to cultivate my favour with all possible assiduity ; 
he even rendered me some important services. His active 
and energetic mind soon discovered and laid before me 
a crowd of intrigues I should never have heard a word of 
from M. de Sartines, however well-informed he might him- 
self be on such subjects. The Chancellor both feared and 
disliked him ; nevertheless he wore the fairest face towards 
him, loaded him with proffers of kindness, and extolled his 
every word and action from morning till night. He carried 
the same duplicity into his advice to me, telling me the 
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most horrible tales of M de Broglie, at the same time 
recommending me to affect all possible confidence in him 
in order to draw him more securely mto our interests, 
and I now bitterly repent the treacherous part I was in 
duced to act m the business I was born with a frank 
and ingenuous character, but the air of a Court spoils the 
best natures When once we breathe its infected atmo 
sphere, adieu to candour, uprightness, and truth The 
poor Comte de Broglie thought himself sure of a firm ally 
in me, and reckoned not less upon my exertions in his 
fa\our than upon his personal interest with Louis \V , 
and jet — I confess it with shame— I deceived him in the 
most unworth j manner W hat can I tell jou further of this 
nobleman ? His con\ersation was sparkling and brilliant, 
jet filled with sarcastic observations The hatred die bore 
to the Choiseul family was really amusing, from the ingenuity 
with which he would assign them their different errors, 
ridiculous manias, and even crimes — the arrogant Choiseul — 
the insignificant Praslin — poor Stain\ille — the unprincipled 
Grammont , in a word, he had bestowed upon everj member 
of the familj an appropriate epithet 

The Chancellor Waupeou, the Dues d Aiguillon, de 
Richelieu, de la Vnlhere and de la Vaugujon, the Abbe 
Terraj, and the Comtes de Madlebois and de Broglie were 
the allies with whose assistance I was about to bring down 
the already tottering power of the Choiseuls 

The first and, perhaps most mortal blow was dealt by 
me when I requested of the King to recall Madame de 
Grammont 

“ In the name of Hea\en, exclaimed the King, “what 
can occasion the singular interest you seem to take in this 
w oman 5 

* | ha\e no further reason for it, Sire, replied I, “than 
that I prefer her being at Versailles than m the provinces 
She is traversing the kingdom solelj \ ith a view of making 
fresh enemies for me and she has done me much more 
harm during her exile than whilst she was dwelling at 
"Versailles or Pans 
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“Still,” resumed Louis XV., “it may be easy to send 
her to some spot where her accursed tongue may no longer 
exercise itself at your expense. Surely we can find out some 
secluded village, where, at least, she will find a difficulty 
in finding many auditors.” 

“No, Sire,” exclaimed I, “I conjure you to recall her; 
she will be a. continual annoyance to me so long as she 
is at a distance ; and, much as I dislike her ugly coun- 
tenance, I would rather face my enemy than allow her to go 
on spreading her mischief far and near.” 

“Well,” rejoined the King, “all I can say is that 
Madame de Pompadour, in your place, would have adopted 
a very different line of conduct.” 

“ Ah 1 but then you know I am better than she was; at 
least, more forgiving — am I not ? ” 

“Indeed,” replied Louis XV., “you are; and you well 
deserve to be rewarded for such genuine goodness of heart. So 
be content ; the Duchess shall be recalled. I am glad of 
it for her brother’s sake ; he grieves much over her absence.” 

“ I do not believe,” cried I, “ that Madame de Choiseul 
partakes very deeply of his regret.” 

“No! by my faith, I should think not,” exclaimed the 
King ; “ she had need to be even more amiable and perfect 
than you are to love her haughty, imperious sister-in-law. 
But remember one thing, the return of the Duchess will be a 
glorious triumph to the party of the Choiseuls. All the worse 
for you, my sweet Countess, if hereafter you should have 
reason to repent your kindness ; and whose fault will it have 
been? Not mine, certainly; but your very own, my dear, 
charitable friend.” 

Saying these words, the King made me a profound bow of 
mock respect. I threw my arms about his neck and em- 
braced him ; for I well knew that nothing wa6 more welcome 
and gratifying to him than these unexpected marks of my 
attachment. He quitted me, all impatience to put an end to 
the frigid ceremony which had been established between him 
and his minister since the departure of the Duchesse de 
Grammont. He reached his own apartments, and instantly 
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despatched a messenger to desire the Due de Choiseul to 
come to him without delay The moment the minister 
entered, “My lord,” cried Louis XV., “I authorise you to 
inform your sister that I permit her to return to Versailles 
She will no doubt be anxious to resume her plots and under 
handed dealings , but, in order to teach her greater generosity 
of conduct, as well as to wring her with remorse for her past 
behaviour, I wish you to let her know that she is indebted 
for her recall to the generous solicitations of the Comtesse 
du Barn As far as my feelings were concerned, I can 
only say I was very far from thinking of terminating her 
exile ’ 

I km persuaded that the Duke would ha\e preferred that 
his sister should not have been pardoned, rather than to 
owe it to my prayers However, he loaded the King with 
thanks and acknowledgments, mingled with the handsomest 
mention of myself Nor did he stop there, for, some days 
afterwards, having supped in the small apartments, he seized 
the moment when I was standing alone by a window to 
approach me. 

“Madam,” said he, “after our late conversation, I know 
not whether to rejoice or not in the favour you are pleased to 
bestow on your servant. His Majesty has deigned to apprise 
me of all your goodness m venturing, unsolicited, to intercede 
for the termination of my sister’s exile This piece of intelli- 
gence was most gratifying to me , and it would be e\ en still 
more so if you would permit me to look upon it as a pledge 
of your willingness to credit my devotion to your wishes ” 

“My lord,” replied I, “I have not the ill nature my 
enemies are pleased to give me credit for. I know how 
necessary the presence of jour sister is to jour happiness, 
and I therefore prayed His Majesty not to deprive you of it 
any longer.” 

“And was that your sole motive for so uncommon a 
proceeding, madam ? ’ 

“Yes, my lord, my only one. What other could I have 
had ? jour conduct and that of jour family has rendered all 
friendship between us utterly impossible." The Duke made 
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a movement of surprise. 1 added, “At least, my lord, you 
will give me credit for the openness and candour with which 
I have behaved in the differences between us." 

The Duke made no reply; but, bowing haughtily, put an 
end to a conversation which had already excited the greatest 
curiosity and speculation, although it had lasted but for a 
few minutes. 

As soon as the Duke had quitted me the King ap- 
proached. “ What has De Choiseul been saying to you ? ’’ 
asked Louis XV. “Was he offering up his thanks? In- 
deed, he owes you plenty.” 

“Yes, Sire.” replied I, “the Duke proffered his acknow- 
ledgments and offers of best services. He imagined, I 
believe, that his politeness might serve as a foundation for 
a lasting peace between us.” 

“And peace, my sweet friend, is a blessing never to be 
rejected,” rejoined Louis XV. 

“ Never, Your Majesty, when it is offered in sincerity ; 
but when it is merely assumed as a mask to conceal ibe 
most hostile intentions, it would be bad policy to accept it.” 

“ You are suspicious and mistrustful, my fair Countess.” 

“ I have go,od reason for being so,” cried I, “ and ore 
long Your Majesty will admit the justness of my conduct.” 

The Due d’Aiguillon wished to hear from me the subject 
of my conversation with M. de Choiseul, and I briefly related 
to him what had passed between us. The rest of the com- 
pany, not knowing the particulars of our conference, circu- 
lated throughout the Castle the most contradictory reports, 
some affirming that a perfect reconciliation had taken place, 
and others declaring that a violent quarrel had ensued be- 
tween us; and the most amusing part of the affair was 
that each relator of the story told it with the most circum- 
stantial minuteness of detail. 

Meanwhile, the famous memorial of M. de Maupeou — 
the memorial whose sable fastenings had so alarmed my 
superstitious fears — had been delivered into the hands of 
the King. One evening when His Majesty came to pay me 
his accustomed visit, he appeared sad and dejected, nor 
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could all ray gaiety relax his features from their gloomy 
expression At last, losing all patience, I exclaimed 

“Plague take the hateful causes of Your Majesty s bad 
spirits t 

This burst of petulance drew a smile from the King, who 
replied 

“It is indeed evident that there exist many whq have 
no greater delight than in disturbing my peace of mind 
and I could almost fear that I have no friends left 

“ Things have not reached that frightful extremity yet, 
Sire, answered I “although it is but too certain that 
Trance contains many unprincipled characters, whose sole 
aim is to drive you to desperate measures 

“ I shall nev er know peace, resumed Louis XV , “ so 
long as these accursed long robes preserve the power in 
vested in them by the weakness, or credulity, of my pre 
decessors Do you know anything of a memorial the 
Chancellor left for me’ 

“ Tis here, Sire, said I, drawing it from a porcelain 
vase ‘M de Maupeou gave it me yesterday (I had, in 
fact, been its guardian for the last fortnight), “ and as 
he told me it contained very important facts, I have been 
attentively perusing it this morning 
“ And what do you think of it ? 

4 1 Sire 7 I do not presume to understand affairs of 
State importance AH I can say is, that if the Parliaments 
appeared to me so dangerous they should not remain four 
and twenty hours in my service 

“ Ah, my good Countess, I dare not dismiss them so 
hastily, they have the whole nation on their side, and their 
fall would involve me in fearful consequences 

“ Yet, Sire, rejoined I, “ their existence as a body in 
volves you in dangers equally certain and terrible Their 
attack upon M d Aiguillon is but the prelude to what they 
meditate against \our Majesty and if >ou would remain 
in tranquillity, some decided blow must be struck 

“Go on, go on, exclaimed the King traversing the 
chamber with hurried steps 44 do as others have done 
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force me Io lake some imprudent step which shall draw 
clown upon my head the hatred of all France.” 

“ Sire,” I cried, “ you mistake. You are the object of 
universal love- — everything proves it; but, unfortunately, 
you have not made yourself sufficiently an object of dread, 
and your forbearance and unwearied clemency have given 
rise to. the mistaken idea that you may be disobeyed with 
impunity. Were you but to burst like the thunderbolt on 
the Parliament of Paris, the cowardly members of it would 
be thankful to remove your just resentment by any con- 
cessions : your glorious ancestor, Louis XIV., governed 
them with a whip and a scourge.” 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the King, smiling ; “he was always 
ready booted and spurred. But then he was young and 
victorious, whilst I am old and ” 

Louis XV. stopped, and his forehead was darkened 
with frowns. 

“ Yes, Sire,” I interrupted, “ you are old, indeed ; and 
one might even espy your grey lock's, were they not con- 
cealed by the thick laurels of Fontcnoy.” 

“ Ah ! but that is long since.” 

“ Not so long but that everyone remembers it as though 
it had occurred but yesterday,” I said. 

“ You are a sad flatterer,” exclaimed the King, while 
his fine countenance was lighted up with the pleasing recol- 
lection of his early prowess ; “ but,” added he, resuming 
his serious tone, “ do you really believe that an act of 
firmness and determination on my part w r ould succeed ? ” 

“Yes, Sire; I am persuaded of it. You have been the 
kind, indulgent father long enough ; appear as the master, 
and profound silence will succeed the clamours which have 
wounded your Royal ear.” 

“ Upon my word,” cried the King, rubbing his hands, 
“ I have a great inclination to follow your advice : I do 
not see what I can do better.” 

Just at this critical moment fortune brought both the 
Chancellor and the Due d’Aiguillon to my apartments. 

“ Gentlemen,” said the King, in answer to their pro- 
vol. 11 4 
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found salutation, “ I have been conferring with my excellent 
friend here, and she has proposed to me some very decided 
measures, nothing less than to wage open war with the 
Parliaments of Pans, and to destroj , by the sole act of my 
will, the consequences they are pleased to provide for the 
termination of your affair, M dAiguillon 

“Sire, replied the Duke, “it would indeed be an act 
worthy of jour Rojal interference to relieve me from a state 
of embarrassment which, I may presume your Majesty is now 
convinced I should ne\ er have been placed in but for my 
steady observance of jour Royal commands 

“ Deign, Sire, added M de Maupeou, “ to preserve these 
praiseworthy intentions The malice of the Parliaments, un 
less put a stop to by Your Majesty, is greatly to be feared 
“ W ell, then, said the King, “ if it must be so, sum 
mon a general assembly at Versailles for the day after to 
morrow 

“ And why, may it please Your Majesty, should it be at 
Versailles ? enquired the Chancellor “ It is, on the one 
hand displajnng a species of weakness to summon the irngis 
tracj to meet you here, while, on the other, it is affording 
the people a fair opportunity of exclaiming against this 
violation of their usual forms Do better than this leave 
this place w ithout apprising any person, and appear at Pans 
whilst you are wholly unexpected Your unlooked for pre 
sence wall stnke terror into every heart 

This advice met with my entire approbation, as well as 
that of the Due d Aiguillon It appeared the only method 
of avoiding the united resistance of the opposite party of 
preventing Pans from being inundated with pamphlets in 
prose and verse and of encouraging the timid or embolden 
mg the courageous The King likewise approved this 
counsel , and it w as therefore agreed that it should be kept 
secret till the next day onlj, and that at the breaking up 
of the Council the members should be appnsed of it 

The following day was Saturday When the Council 
had terminated, the King, who had quitted the room 
hastilj, returned “Gentlemen, said he, “I was about to 
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leave you, forgetting that I had not announced to you my 
intentions for the morrow. The Parliament has exhausted 
my patience; it does not think proper to bring the business 
relative to the Due d’Aiguillon to a conclusion; I shall, 
therefore, take it into my own hands. ' Early to-morrow I 
shall present myself in my own person at the Palace, and 
I flatter myself I shall bring the Parliament to a proper sense 
of its duty.” 

At this intimation the Due de Choiseul became pale as 
death; he saw in his exclusion from the Privy Council in 
which these measures had been resolved the rapid diminu- 
tion of his credit ; whilst, at the same time, he feared that 
if the King thought fit to take him with him to Paris, it 
would embroil him with the magistracy. Nevertheless, ad- 
vancing towards the King, and repressing his profound 
emotion, he said : 

“ Is my presence necessary to Your Majesty ?” 

“ No, my lord Duke,” replied the King ; “ this is an affair 
which comes only within the jurisdiction of my Chancellor.” 

“ In that case, Sire, as I had proposed going to-morrow 
to La Ferte, to pass some days there with M. Delaborde, 
if you will deign to permit me, I will accomplish this 
journey.” 

“ Take your pleasure in whatever way seems best to you, 
my lord,” replied the King ; “ and I wish you all possible 
enjoyment.” Saying which, Louis XV. bowed to M. de 
Choiseul and quitted the room. 

The other members of the Council, to whom all these 
things were quite new, regarded each other with an enquiring 
eye. M. d’Aiguillon bore this scrutiny with a calm and 
steady countenance, and the Chancellor alone could have 
supposed him better acquainted with what had just tran- 
spired than the rest of the assembly. 

We learned for a certainty that about eleven o’clock on 
the same evening a servant of M. de Choiseul was despatched 
to Paris, bearing to various members of Parliament the con- 
fidential intimation of what was to take place on the following 
day. There evidently existed between this minister and the 

4—2 
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magistracj a guilty commence wholly incompatible with the 
interests of His Majesty 

The King hiving returned to my ipnrtments, sent to 
desire the ittendince of the ciptun of the guirds then upon 
dutj This officer, I think, was M de Villeroi, but I im not 
sure of the circumstince, ind I cinnot now spire time to 
ascertain the fict However this miy be, the King issued 
the neccssiry orders for his regiment to be in reidmess to 
march on the following diy companies were placed along 
the roid ind in the squires of Pans, in order tint, in case of 
anj disturbance, they might be read} to quell the least ap 
pearance of a tumult When we were alone the King said 
to me 

“To morrow will sec me not merely the nominal, but the 
real master of T ranee hitherto I hav o shared my crown with 
mj Parliaments, but it is time I should v indicate my reign 
alone 

“lor Heaven 6 sale, Sire, cried I, “ evpose not jour 
sacred person to any danger , think how necessary jou are to 
our safety ind happiness 

“ 1 ear not, my dear Countess, replied Louis “ I trust 
wo lme no Damiens to dread 

“ No, Sire I fear not jour encountering an assassin 
amongst the long robes I rather dread the violence of an 
enraged multitude 

“In that case, madam, I must commit mjself to the 
care of 1 rovulencc It would ill become the descendant of 
Ilcnrj I\ to plaj the coward I 1 now that mj life belongs 
to the hrst villun who has sufficient resolution to deprive me 
of it but that shall not prevent my going whither honour 
calls me 

The King had just finished speaking when MM de 
Soubisc, dc I3ro n he, and d AiguiUon entered the room 

* Come, gentlemen, said the King, “ come and encourage 
a I ruuhwoman nho'-c Lars for m> life induce her to dread 
m\ endangering it bj attending the Parliament to morrow 

• Sire, replied the Prince dc Soubi c e “ I will answer for 
jour safetj with mj life 
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“ And I, Sire,” exclaimed the Due d’Aiguillon, “ will 
forfeit my existence if Your Majesty incurs the least danger.” 

“ There can be no danger for me,” said the King, “ in the 
midst of my people ; but there is a species of warfare I must 
prepare myself for: we shall have a shower of pamphlets, 
songs and epigrams. I shall not be spared any more than 
you, madam.” 

“ Oh ! as for me, Sire, I laugh at such things ! I have 
been too long used to them.” 

In this and similar conversation we passed the eve of this 
memorable day. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Note from the King to Madame du Bam — Particulars of the sitting of 
the Assembly of the 3rd of September 1770 — Madame du Bam 
writes to the King — Louts XV pays her a visit — The Chancellors 
opinion thereon — Conversation concluded — The Countess grants an 
audience to one of her old lovers — The manner in which she gets rid 
of him — The ( hoiseuls make an unsuccessful attempt to introduce a 
relation of their own to the King in the hope of her supplanting 
Madame du Barn 

The King quitted me early, full of inquietude, for, m 
resuming the natural bravery of his character, he was yet 
distressed at thus openly attaching the discontented of his 
subjects Nor was I much more tranquil myself, for, 
brought up, in common with all France, in an hereditary 
reverence for the Parliaments, I could not look upon the 
present position of affairs without trembling for the result, 
and already I saw myself implicated in the consequences, 
and held up as the object of general animadversion 

With a view to calm my impatience, I had enjoined 
Comte Jean to despatch couriers to me every quarter of an 
hour Nevertheless, I strove with all my powers to main 
tain the King in his warlike disposition His Majest} rose 
rather before his usual time, and sent his head valet to en 
quire how I had passed the night, as well as to convey to 
me the following note 

If you have any influence with Heaven pray for me I am about 
to wage open war with these gentlemen of the long robe not that the 
necessary courage is wanting within me but I tremble at the apprehension 
that my subjects may not sufficiently comprehend my reasons for this 
grand stroke But things cannot remain as they now are A King who 
neither adv ances nor retires 1$ lost Adieu I embrace y ou 

I was deeply touched with this mark of feeling at a 
moment when matters of overwhelming interest might have 
been supposed to occupy the King s mmd The whole Court 
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was in a state of unusual excitement, for the peers, assembled 
during the night, had not preserved the same silence we had 
done ; and the news of this energetic resolution on the part 
of Louis XV. was spread throughout Paris and Versailles, 
and everyone awaited with impatience the result of so im- 
portant a proceeding. 

Monday, the 3rd of September, 1770, at length arrived. 
At the break of day the various detachments of the King's 
guards took possession of the posts assigned to them ; and 
their martial and imposing appearance was sufficient to inform 
every malcontent that they had the power' as well as the will 
to repress all demonstrations of dissatisfaction. 

Ever)' member of Parliament, summoned at an early 
hour of the morning to attend an assembly extraordinary of 
the States-General, repaired with punctuality to the Palace ; 
a great number of peers likewise attended, and never had a 
more solemn assembly been collected to discuss the affairs of 
a nation. After the prescribed ceremony Louis XV., having 
made the usual salutation to his Parliament by uncovering his 
head and bowing, contented himself with pronouncing these 
laconic words : 

“ Gentlemen, my Chancellor will explain to you my inten- 
tions.” Upon which M. de Maupeou read aloud the following 
paper : 

“ Gentlemen, — His Majesty having informed you by a 
law framed in his presence that it was requisite to the sound 
exercise of his administration, as well as to the tranquillity 
of the province of Brittany, that the proceedings instituted 
against the Due d’Aiguillon, a nobleman honoured with his 
confidence and charged with his commissions, should be 
entirely dropped, had expected that, in dutiful obedience 
to his wishes, all further prosecution of it would have been 
avoided. 

“ Nevertheless, on the 2nd of July last, acting upon an 
invalid information, you issued a decree, by which, without 
any previous instruction, any acquired proofs, and to the 
neglect and contempt of every judicial form and regulation, 
you attempt to deprive of the prerogatives of his rank a peer 
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of the realm, w hose conduct has been declared irreproachable 
by your Sovereign himself 

“This decree, which it was signified to you by your 
Master of the Rolls, at the express desire of His Majesty, 
had been abrogated by the Royal mandate was followed 
on your part by your decrees of the nth of July and the 
ist of August, by which it was manifest that you persisted in 
your decree of the 2nd of July 

“The King has attentively listened to all your representa 
tions and perfectly recognises the spirit in which they are 
dictated 

* You have multiplied your acts of disobedience to the will 
of His Majesty, and your example and principles have given 
rise to many even more unconstitutional acts in other depart 
ments, emanating from the pernicious precedent afforded by 
you 

‘ With a view to recall you to the obedience due to your 
King, His Majesty once more explains his intentions and 
commands that all proceedings against the Due d Aiguillon 
shall be consigned to oblivion 

“ His Majesty desires not only to destroy every trace of 
your past conduct but also to put it out of your power to 
disobey him for the future 

“ The King further commands that all the papers sent to 
the Parliament of Paris in consequence of the decrees of the 
Parliament of Brittany, of the 21st and 28th of March and of 
the 26th of July last the minutes and the whole particulars 
of the decree of the 7th of April which declares null and void 
the informations received from Brittany , the protest entered 
by M d Aiguillon those entered by M de la Chalotois and 
one Audonird the minutes and sum of the information 
given at Paris the conclusions of the Attornej General the 
decrees of the gth and 29th of May , and the 26th and 2bth 
of June the two decrees of the 2nd of July the decree of 
the said day for the notification of the proceedings to M 
d Aiguillon, the decrees of the nth and 31st of July the 
two decrees of the ist of Vugust, and those of the 3rd, Sth, 
gth and 21st of last Uigust, shall be given into his posses 
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sion by the Masters of the Rolls and those who are now 
the depositaries of them.” 

Here the Chancellor interrupted his discourse by calling, 
in the name of the King, upon those who had charge of 
the papers in question to deliver them up. His call was 
obeyed ; and when the whole of the memorials were placed 
in his hands, he again took His Majesty's orders and thus 
continued : 

“The King commands that the above-mentioned acts 
and proceedings, arrests and decrees shall be expunged 
from your registers. 

“ His Majesty prohibits you from attempting to re-estab- 
lish in yout records, either by copies or notes, should any be 
in existence, any more than by verbal process, the recollection 
of the contents of the said acts, writings and proceedings, or 
by perpetuating their purport in any other manner whatsoever. 

“ His Majesty commands his First President, as well as every 
other president or officer, under pain of his severe displeasure, 
to dissolve every meeting or assembly in which it shall be 
proposed to re-establish, either wholly or in part, the acts, 
writings and proceedings now suppressed. You are likewise 
forbidden, under the same penalty, to be present at any 
deliberations which may be held in spite of the King’s 
prohibition, or to affix your signature to any prods verbal 
respecting them. 

“ With regard to your representations, His Majesty has 
seen with astonishment that you have attempted to establish 
a resemblance between the events of his reign and those un- 
fortunate occurrences which ought to be effaced from the mind 
and memory of every true and loyal Frenchman, and in which 
his Parliament played a too conspicuous part. His Majesty 
is willing to believe that, in the present instance, you have 
erred through imprudence 'only. 

“ His Majesty persists in his reply respecting his pro- 
hibitions to the princes and peers ; and, although you are 
not deemed to be acquainted with what is passing in Brittany, 
His Majesty deigns to inform you that he will never permit 
those proceedings to.be renewed which he, in his wisdom and 
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desire for the public good, has thought proper to suppress , 
that the two magistrates were arrested because their conduct 
i\as offensive to His Majesty, and he warns you that those 
i\ho conduct themselves in a similar manner will recene 
similar proofs of his resentment. 

“ His Majesty forbids you, under pain of his heaviest dis 
pleasure, from holding any discussion respecting these matters 
“ You are most especially prohibited from meddling with 
matters which do not come within your jurisdiction 

“ His Majesty apprises you that he shall look upon any 
correspondence with the other Parliaments as a criminal 
confederation against his person and authority. 

“ His Majesty further enjoins his First President, or any 
other president or officer who shall preside in his absence, to 
dissolve every meeting in which any proposition may be 
made tending to discuss matters respecting which the most 
perfect silence is commanded, as well as touching any am- 
bassador w ho may be sent you from the other Parliaments ” 
The Chancellor here terminated this \ igorous protestation, 
from which we all anticipated the happiest results. In the 
Beds of Justice none but the Soaereign, or his delegates, had 
the power of speaking, the Parliament therefore listened in 
profound silence Ho\ve\er much it might be internally re- 
sohing not to obey the King’s pleasure, its obedience in effect 
was merelj momentary and apparent, and allowed it time to 
prepare at leisure the opposition it did not think proper to 
display till .after the recess, and its best policj was to lean 
entirely to the side of the Chancellor when he expressed hts 
intention of prc\enting the meeting of the States General. 

Those who had dreaded the fury of the populace were 
not mistaken Scarcely were the particulars of this meeting 
known, than the Court, the city, the whole of Prance, became 
in a state of violent excitement, of which an adequate idea 
can scarcely be formed A unncrsal clamour arose against 
the Due d’ YiguiUon, the Chancellor, and e\en the King, and, 
as >ou inaj readily suppose, I was not spired in the business. 

I recencd from different parts of the kingdom more than two 
hundred anonjmous letters, m which 1 was threatened with 
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every disgrace. ns well as humiliating punishment. The cabal 
against me was much stsengthem d by tin- bailed which this 
measure excited in the minds of those who had hitherto only 
regained mi; witli indlffet cnee ; ami 1 can ttnly say that the 
grief it occasioned me was tin* gi cates*. 1 have cvet expci i- 
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Justice was praised to the skies, as moving how nobly this 
nobli-man haul protested attains; that disastrous measure.: he 
was everywhere styhsi the friend and supporter of the laws 
of the land ami the defender and champion of Parliaments. 

In my despair at thus seeker the c hances turn so entirely 
in the favour of this minister, 1 vowed his ruin, ami I busied 
myself in the fulfilment of my oath with a bitter and revenge- 
ful feeling of which 1 could not have believed myself cap- 
able. I was still further excited thereto by the return of the 
Duchesne dc Grnmmom. who was received in triumph at 
Court, where everyone crowded around her to offer the most 
joyful welcome, and to assure her she had not been forgotten 
during her absence. However, her vain boasting, and the 
parade site made of her haughtiness and hatred to me, 
contributed not a little to the success of my projects, the 
particulars of which I shall hereafter relate. I will now 
resume my account of what passed during and after the 
holding the Bed of Justice. 

Whilst it was being held I continued in the most cruel 
alarms, although (in compliance with the desire I had ex- 
pressed) couriers were sent off from Paris to Lucienne, where 
I had been since the morning, every quarter of an hour, 
alternately from Comte Jean du Uarri, the Prince dc Soubise 
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and the Due de Fresnay M. d’Aiguillon and his wife, a 
lady of great merit, who had just begun to honour me with 
her friendship, came to mingle their uneasiness with mine. 
At length a courier came to inform me that the assembly 
was over, and that the King was on his road homewards. 
I lost no time in addressing the following words to His 
Majesty 

Sire —Aon are now truly the master of these factious men Heroes 
have ever sought repose after victory let me pray of you to take jours 
with me and repay me by jour presence for the cruel and tormenting 
anxiety J have undergone daring the whole of the daj 

This note enchanted him, at least so I heard from the 
Due de Tresmes, whom he sent to inform me he should come 
to dine with me, requesting I would signify to the Due 
d’Aiguillon that he would be admitted to the table. Imme- 
diately the King appeared, I ran to him, and embraced him 
with transport 

“Oh, how miserable have you made me,” I cned, “ever 
since you quitted Versailles 1 ” 

“\\hy, you little simpleton,’ returned he, “did you 
imagine I ran the slightest danger ? Everything has gone 
on smoothly I hav e struck a death-blow to those clamorous 
gentlemen, and I trust they will now remain tranquil Be 
sides, it will be folly to attempt any resistance to my washes, 
for I am resolved to proceed to the last extremity, and we 
shall see, m the course of the struggle, which of us shall be 
conqueror ’ 

These words explained to me how deeply the King was 
exasperated at the conduct of Ins Parliament He was one 
of those characters easily irritated by resistance, who, re- 
luctant at first to outstep the bounds of moderation, proceed 
rapidly, when once the Rubicon « passed, to deeds of the 
highest danng 

His Majesty continued “And all this I shall easily 
accomplish with .a Chancellor possessing the firmness of 
M de M.aupcou, who cares little for the antiquity of Par- 
liaments, and is still less disposed to respect them 

These sentiments, so favourable to the Chancellor, were 
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not calculated to J give general satisfaction to all who heard 
them, for there are few at Court who can listen with plea- 
sure to the expression of the Sovereign’s open commen- 
dation of the conduct of a minister, and they ill brook 
the concentration of the Royal favour upon one individual. 
However, upon these occasions the courtiers are careful to 
conceal their real sentiments, and, according to the estab- 
lished custom of Courts, are unanimous in applauding the 
King’s just discrimination, and with well-feigned admiration 
echo back their master’s words. Louis XV. further added 
that while the Chancellor was reading his speech to the 
Parliament he had been much amused by observing the 
different countenances of the members, the greater part of 
whom appeared animated by a rage and audacity they took 
little pains to conceal.. “In fact,” said he, “a thought then 
struck me which had not previously occurred to me. I said 
to myself that mere opportunity alone was wanting to revive 
the Fronde in France. The germs of revolt are plentifully 
scattered abroad, and rebels would not be wanting ready to 
second the treasonable actions of any daring leader.” 

No person replied to this observation, either to blame or 
applaud ; and the dead silence which ensued produced such 
an effect on the mind of the King that he remained more 
convinced than ever of the truth of what he had advanced ; 
and from this moment he received with greater facility the 
unfavourable impressions we sought from time to time to give 
him of the Parliaments. 

The Chancellor did not join us till a late hour. After 
the Bed of Justice he was compelled to take the necessary 
measures for preventing any bad consequences from the 
stroke of policy which had just been acted. The King 
received him in the most flattering manner, and repeated 
in his presence the complimentary things he had said in his 
absence. “Sire,” replied M. de Maupeou, “in accepting the 
high office and dignity with which Your Majesty has deigned 
to invest me, I became your servant and not that of the 
Parliament. So long as it remains faithful to you I will never 
by any means seek to irritate you against it ; but, should it 
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and the profound passion with which, many years ago, 
you inspired me— a passion which I had the happiness 
to behe\e was reciprocal.” 

He had now said too much for me to allow of his 
saying more. 

** Sir f ” I exclaimed, with the most natural surprise, 
“ do you know where you are, and to whom you speak 7 
If your intellect be deranged, I pity you , but if in the 
possession of your senses, I must command jour silence.” 

RIy cool and determined manner seemed to confuse 
him , but, taking fresh courage 

“ How, madam," he cried, “not recollect me* Yet 

“Sir,” I replied, “I repeat I do not comprehend one 
word of your conversation, and am utterly at a loss to 
know to what you allude. If you are labouring under any 
mistake, it is out of my power to clear your bewildered 
imagination, but I would advise you to retire, and, as 
my time is precious, I trust you will pardon me if I do 
not lose it further in idle and unmeaning talk. Your 
most obedient servant, sir ” 

At these words I curtseyed to him, and, pulling my bell, 
ga\e the signal for the admission of a fresh candidate. 
The Marquis d Aubuisson, thunderstruck at his reception, 
quitted the room without clearly understanding whether I 
had spoken seriously or in jest. I have since learned 
that, surprised at a reception so ill agreeing with the 
favourable opinion he entertained of his amiable self, 
he maintained a profound silence respecting this inter* 
view, and I congratulated m> self upon hiving taken the 
very best method of freeing mjsclf from his importunities. 
In my difficult and delicate situation, had I adopted any 
other means, 1 might have compromised my safet) , for I 
well knew the presumption of the Marquis, and how 
capable he was of injuring me by his nois> gasconading, 
which mj brother m-law had particularly cautioned me to 
mistrust. 

It was about the commencement of this 5 ear that the 
Choistuls, who had formerl> inveighed so bitterly against 
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the disgraceful situation of being mistress to the King, made 
a powerful effort to supplant me in the a flections of Louis XV. 
The Comte de Choiseul, son of the Marquis, had espoused 
a voung and beautiful Creole. Mademoiselle de Rubi, whose 
all-surpassing loveliness was expected to eclipse the whole 
Court. She was rumoured to be the most perfect beauty 
that had ever appeared, and her relations built the greatest 
hopes upon the sensation she would produce. She was duly 
instructed in the part she should play ; and so seductive was 
her whole, appearance, and so impossible did it seem to her 
partial friends to resist such a blaze of female attractions, 
that they thought it more than probable that, once seen by 
the Royal eye. her success with him was certain. 1 own 
that I had many serious alarms on the subject myself, when 
one day the Maiechale de Mirepoix said to me. with her 
accustomed good humour : 

“ Well, my fair Countess, so yon have a rival in training ! 
The modest and virtuous Choisculs are dying with envy to 
step into your shoes. Have a care of them; they are a 
deep set, who, to win their way to heaven, would give their 
mothers, sisters or wives for mistresses to the Father, Son or 
Holy Cihost ! 1 am sadly afraid, not of their succeeding in 

their plot, but of their filling your mind with alarm.” 

I replied, with some haughtiness, that I had no fears for 
myself. But this assertion did not indeed prove the fact, for 
I found it impossible to rest till I had informed the King of 
it, who, shrugging up his shoulders, replied, “ 1 know all 
their schemes, and the hopes formed upon them. But fear 
not — you run no danger whilst I see Madame dc Grammont 
behind the curtain. Were I to accept a mistress from her 
hand, she would wish to govern all France; and her insati- 
able ambition would convert the temple of love into an office 
for intrigue. 

The King kept his word with me. The haughty beauty 
was brought to Versailles to exhibit her graces and sylph- 
like form. Louis XV. saluted her with politeness, addressed 
to her many courteous expressions, but never once looked at 
her, or seemed aware of her bewitching presence. The eyes 
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of more than two hundred persons were intently watching 
the effect she would produce on the King ; but he appeared 
wholly preoccupied and inattentive to all that was going on. 
This indifference overthrew vast projects, and renewed the 
fury of the cabal against me. From that moment I was 
looked upon as the most immoral woman — a highly danger- 
ous one I evidently was, since so fascinating a rival had been 
unable to supplant me. The conduct of the King upon this 
occasion perfectly delighted me, proving how entirely I was 
the sovereign mistress of his heart. I felt assured that I 
had indeed succeeded the Marchioness de Pompadour ; and 
the King of Prussia, according to his manner of calculating, 
and his original mode of expression, could not from hence- 
forth refuse to acknowledge me for Petticoat No. 3. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Chagrin of the Due de Clioiseul at the credit and influence of Madame 
du Barri — The King commissions the Countess to draw out the list 
of persons who shall attend him to Chantilly — Pater nosier of the 
period — The Bishop of Orleans — Grand fete given by M. Bertin — 
Gallantries of 3\I. de Jarente — The King’s opinion of this Bishop — 
Madame du Barri seeks the disgrace of the Due de Choiseul — In- 
discreet behaviour of the latter at the review at Fontainebleau — 
Adventure of Mademoiselle Bcye with three noblemen of the Court 
— Doctors Senac, Bordeu and Quesnay. 

The Duchesse de Grammont had so well taken her 
measures that her exile had been generally considered as 
a mere journey of pleasure and recreation. She returned, 
notwithstanding, equally incensed against me. Convinced 
that she had been sacrificed to my superior influence, her 
desire of vengeance and her bursts of rage contributed not 
a little to accelerate the downfall of the Duke her brother, 
and well bore out the Chancellor’s assertion that the presence 
of this lady would only tend to advance our interests ; in 
fact, she only showed herself at Versailles, Compiegne and 
Fontainebleau to proclaim her grievances, and to enlarge 
upon the King’s folly in elevating me to an eminence from 
which I employed myself in projecting the degradation and 
ruin of the high magistracy of France. In this manner 
she continued sowing the seeds of rebellion in the minds of 
rich and poor, till she became daily more and more dangerous 
to the throne. 

The Due de Choiseul, her brother, required no incite- 
ment on her part to redouble his hatred against me from 
the moment that he had seen, by my manner of receiving 
him when he came to return me his thanks for his sister’s 
recall, that all chance of an accommodation between us was 
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impossible lie was not ignorant either that I was intently 
occupied in bringing ibout his disgrace, and well he per 
cu\ed that my success w is no longer doubtful You will 
easily suppose that yuth these feelings he would not ha\t 
nominated, of his own accord the Comte dHargicourt 
second colonel of the Corsican Legion and that a superior 
power to his own must ha\c been concerned in effecting 
this fuour The truth was, the King had positnely com 
minded the presentation of the commission to M <1 Hargi 
court and M de Choiscul unable to bear even this annoying 
proof of my entire influence with llis Majesty, presumed to 
make somo obscrx ation upon the subject 

Sir answered Louis \V , sternly,* I ele\ate whom 
sac\er I think proper, and render no account to m> str 
\ants of either m) will or my iffecttons 

The sarcastic bitterness of this reply struck the minister 
speechless From that moment the lung entirely ceased 
ill comersition with him, except during the Council and 
meetings upon iflTurs of the State This was indeed a 
precursory symptom of his approaching downfall— a fact 
which was easily read in the diminution of those flattering 
attentuns the Dule and all Ins fimdy hid been accustomed 
to recent, from the Court m general and principally during 
the Km., s journeys upon pleasure or business 

I was less in object of universal homage at Versailles 
than elsewhere, on account of the Royal Princesses who 
held their Court there but ai Cotnptcgne 1 ontameblcau 
and all the Kings rtsulences whither 1 went alone, I re 
ceixcd the highest honour** My society was sought with 
the most flittering eagerness, and those who were disagree 
able to me remained in the utmost neglect and solitude It 
was upon the occasion of one of these excursions that I 
dcepK mortihtd the I)uc de Choist.ul Just l>cfore wc set 
out the tun„ said to tnc 

Is it net xery \c\atious to find only weariness ind 
distaste where wt had hoped for nothing tut plcastm and 
amu email? let tins i> most temmoaly the cut m all 
the exenrsi ns 1 tik” with a xitw to recreition 
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“And do you not know the cause, Sire?” asked I. “It 
proceeds from the persons by whom you are surrounded. 
You permit the attendance of those who are not honoured 
with your friendship and regard, and their presence alone is 
sufficient to repress the joyous feelings which would prevail 
were they away.” 

“ I believe you are right,” replied Louis XV. ; “ but 
when the list is brought me, a thousand considerations of 
great or secondary importance prevent me from striking 
out certain names, and nearly always I have reason to be 
dissatisfied with the manner in which I let the arrangements 
be made. We are going to Chantilly. Well, I will have 
nothing to do with the list this time ; I leave it to you to 
make out as you please.” 

I did not (as you may suppose) refuse so gratifying a 
mark of confidence, and I profited by it to keep back all 
those who had afforded me any cause for complaint ; nor 
did I except the Due de Choiseul. When it was completed 
I presented it to the King. 

“ I do not wish to see it,” replied he. 

“ But, Sire, if I have omitted certain names ? ” 

“ So much the worse for them,” cried he ; “ they must 
wait till the next opportunity for repairing the omission.” 

I clearly perceived that the King comprehended me, 
and fully understood that the list contained neither the 
name of his Prime Minister, nor that of the insignificant 
Due de Praslin. I leave you to judge the consternation of 
, the Choiseul family, when they received no commands from 
His Majesty to follow him to Chantilly. 

To complete my happiness, the King passed his time 
very happily ; for I exerted myself most indefatigably to 
prevent his regretting any who were absent, and I can 
affirm that he never could have found one languid, tedious 
hour in which to desire their presence. They were not so 
forgetful of us, however. Furious at my having banished 
them from participating in the Royal pleasures, they re- 
doubled their invectives and calumnies against me ; and 
this period, in which the quarrels with the Parliaments 
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Mere first commenced, was the season in which insults of 
t\ery species were most unsparingly heaped upon me 

Amongst the many satirical productions le\elled at me 
there was one which was not impregnated with that deadly 
venom in which the pens of all who wrote at my expense 
were dipped it was a parody upon “The Lords Prayer 1 
Had my enemies contented themselves with this mode of 
attacking me I could easily have pardoned them , but, 
unfortunately, hatred knows no moderation, and, in its 
dread of not reaching the mark, overshoots it The deter 
mined malignity and perseverance of those who sought to 
injure me, made me resolve no longer to keep terms with 
them The most contemptible and inveterate was M dc 
Jarente, Bishop of Orleans and Minister of Benefices 

He had at first been on my side, imagining, no doubt, 
that as a bad priest and a rake he would ha\e easily pur 
chased my goodwill and that I should gladly submit myself 
to his guidance I saw him crouching before me at the 
commencement of my good fortune, and I looked upon his 
conduct as the more surprising from the fact of his being 
m the pay of the Choiseuls, whose tool and creature he 
entirely was 

Notwithstanding the disorders of his ecclesiastical lift. 
M d£ Jarente possessed much sense as well as tact lie 
soon perceived that he could make nothing of me, and 
immediately, with all the skill of the most experienced 
general he made a sudden wheel about, and returned to 
the camp of the enemy which he had only quitted by 
stealth, and possibly with the consent of the Choiseuls 
I rom that moment he afforded me a thousand causes of 
complaint and he was one of those persons whom I was 
perpetuaffy pointing out to the Ling as undesenwg of i 
regard 

Whilst these things were going on, the brother of one 
of our ministers, M Berlin, treasurer da / irfia cat idles, a 
man of much wit, and a Ion unit gave, at his country 
r Th» parodj vc it slam from £ ur? a* do»nri„H Iteqileny — 
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house at Passy, a most magnificent fete, but as remarkable 
lor the scandal of its proceedings as for its brilliancy, lie 
had assembled all the principal heads of the clergy : 
M. d’Orleans. the Aichbishops of Arles and Toulouse, the 
Bishops of Montpellier. Coutances. Dijon, Soissons, Chartres, 
and others, all much fonder of the luxuries of a well-filled 
dinner-table than of discharging the duties of their voca- 
tion. Those v.eie likewise piesent at this entertainment 
the Due do la Yrilliere, another ftiend to evetv species of 
debauchery: the Abbe Tot ray, Cotnptrollcr-Genet.il of the 
Finances; M. iTAligre, Fit si President of the Patliamcnl of 
Paris; the two brothers of the master of the house, the 
minister and the ahhe ; some lords of the Court, the Dues 
de la Tremouillc and dc Tiesmes, the Ptinco de Soubise, A:c. 
— in a word, it was a complete assemblage of libertines of 
the first class. 

The amusements of the evening were in harmony with 
the taste of the guests : exquisite fare, the rarest wines ; 
women whose beauty was equal to the ease with which they 
threw oft' the usual forms of modest reserve, were there in 
profusion. Madame Berlin, with infinite grace, did the 
honours of her house. Conveniently blind to all that she 
was not required to see, and equally skilful in the application 
of her cars, she heard nothing that her guests were desirous 
should escape her notice, although, in reality, not the slightest 
word, look or gesture was lost upon her. 

The fete was terminated by the representation of Thar's 
Truth in a comedy by Colic, written in a very amusing 

style, but flavoured with a lasciviousness of expression little 
fitting the chaste ears of the reverend fathers of the Church. 
Those present, however, did not lose any part of the rich 
treat ; laughed excessively, and retired delighted with all the 
enjoyments of the evening. The guests might have supposed 
themselves assisting at the Saturnalia of the middle ages, 
when they elected a pope from among lunatics and a bishop 
from idiots. 

The ecclesiastic most distinguished by the license of his 
manners was the Bishop of Orleans, who made his court with a 
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truly apostolic zeal to a Madame de Blercourt w ho w is present 
She was one of those ha/f virtuous characters who are guided 
only by what people will say of them, and cist off their lovers 
as easily as their old glov es She had first run through her 
own fortune, then that of many others, and since the attain 
ment of her si\th lustre had directed all her manoeuvres 
against the riches of the clergy So successful had she been 
that she had already ruined two bishops four or five grand 
vicars, and was now Iajing siege to the Minister of Church 
Benefices 

M de Jarente was certainly not unprovided with female 
friends for, besides a fair relation who constantly resided 
with him, he kept four or five ladies m a sort of secondary 
capacity , but this seraglio was far from satisfying one of so 
rapacious an appetite, and he easify fell into the snare laid 
for him by the crafty Madame de Blercourt Captivated b> 
her hone) ed words and inviting lool s,the love stricken prelate 
entreated permission to conduct her home , the lad) con 
sented, and M de Jarente did not quit his new acquaintance 
till an advanced hour on the following da) 

I learned all these details almost immediately after the 
fete I had entreated M de Sartines to send his agents to 
the festive scene, in order that I might furnish ni)self with 
a store of anecdotes resulting from the cv emng s amusement 
with which to divert the King I was not a little pleased to 
hear the account of M de Jarente s peccadilloes, and lost no 
time in apprising his Ro)al master of the fact , for, free as 
he was in his own notions he did not like the idea of 
the clergy disgracing their calling There w as in the heart 
of Louis W a religious feeling, which compelled him to 
disapprove of such irregularities, and he had for some tmn- 
past severely reproached himself for allowing the guardianship 
of Church benefices to be lodged m the hands of so unworthy 
a prefate 

During m) recital the King frcquentl) expressed his dis 
pleasure 

"What a distressing thing, c aid he, “is the conduct of 
our clerg) their immense riches ami unlxmndtd influence 
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at Court have been their destruction ; an entire reform is 
absolutely requisite, and the State would find such a measure 
most salutary. As for the Bishop of Orleans, he is a wretch 
who disgraces the religion he professes ; and I should be 
unable to satisfy my conscience were I to leave him longer 
in the post he occupies. Let the new year come round, 
and he shall resign his diocese to worthier hands.” 

“ You should, Sire,” I replied, “ follow up his dismissal 
by that of other ministers who serve you even worse than 
he does. Your Choiseul and your Praslin are insupport- 
able to me, and no longer necessary to you.” 

“ So you think, you little brainless adviser,” exclaimed 
Louis, smiling; “but you are mistaken — more particularly 
with regard to the former. He is possessed of all the 
secrets of the State, and to him we are indebted for the 
family compact which is so greatly to our interest and of 
which Spain bears the heaviest burden. He is a favourite 
with all the European Powers — in fact, were I to dismiss 
him it would be long ere I -met with a man of equal talent 
to set up in his place.” 

These sentiments from the King’s lips displeased me 
much. It showed me how near his heart De Choiseul still 
‘ held a place, and how much diligence and perseverance 
would be required ere his downfall could be effected. On 
the other hand, I feared to reveal my schemes too plainly 
by pointing out the Due d’Aiguillon as a man equally 
capable, in my opinion, of holding the helm of affairs. I 
therefore contented myself with shrugging up my shoulders 
and exclaiming in a piteous tone : 

“ Lord deliver us from De Choiseul and De Praslin ! ” 

“ Enough, enough ! ” cried the King, impatiently. “ This 
is ill-timed. I am glad to oblige you in everything reason- 
able, but I cannot do so at the expense of my kingdom.” 

“ Ah, Sire,” said I, “ do you not consider that your 
Chancellor possesses sufficient ability ? In my opinion he 
is both clever and decided in his measures.” 

“ Yes, yes ; he is well enough for one of the long robe, 
but he would make an awkward figure in a full Court suit, 
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with a sword by his side As King of Trance, I Jove to 
be surrounded by persons of rank and quality, but I 
should fall in the estimation of all Europe were I to con 
fide the direction of my affairs to an obscure individual 
like M. de Maupeou.’ 

“Then, Sire,’ cried I, “you reverse the proverb; and 
with }Ou it is the gown which makes the monk.” 

Our conversation finished here, because visitors were 
announced, and we neither of us wished to discuss the 
subject before witnesses I was not slow in commumcat 
mg what had passed to the Due d’Aigmllon, who urged me 
more than ever to combat the influence possessed by the 
Due de Choiseul over the mind of his Rojal master. 

A short time after this we set out for Fontainebleau, for 
the purpose of affording Louis his favourite amusement of 
hunting there This noble mansion is, in my opinion, from 
the beaut} of its situation, far superior to Versailles I 
foresaw that this journe} would, in some measure, decide 
the fate of the minister, and that it would, besides, be much 
more easy for me to wage war against him. The thing 
became so much the more readil} accomplished bj the 
Duke s commission of many imprudences, w hich drew 
down even the severe animadversion of the King himself. 

He did me the favour to commit his first act of foil} 
on my account when the King reviewed the regiment 
called his own 13} virtue of his office, the charge of 
doing the honours of the da> to the monarch devolved on 
M dc Choiseul 21c had most pompously announced his 
intention of so doing, but then he was under the expecta- 
tion of the Dauphmess being present at the ccremon} A 
caprice on the part of this Princes-*, whose real motives 1 
will present!} explain, deranged all his plans, and 1 was 
installed jn her place .at the review, to which I went, 
having for m> ladies of honour the Duchesst dc \ den- 
tinois Gnmaldi and the Marquee de Montmorencj. The 
Kings manner towards me decided that of ever} other 
person, .and I received the usual nulUar} honours dictated 
!>} gilJmtr} under similar circumstances M. dc Chitclet, 
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second colonel, conducted himself most handsomely towards 
me, and left me no reason to feel the slightest dissatisfac- 
tion. In the evening he gave a superb supper under an 
immense tent pitched in the forest, and everything con- 
spired to show that I was sole mistress of the banquet. 

What had become of M. de Choiseul all this time ? 
Early apprised that the Dauphiness would not quit her 
apartment on that day, he could not endure to contribute 
to my triumph ; and, in consequence, sent to inform the 
King that a violent colic confined him to his house and 
would prevent his following His Majesty to the review. 
Louis XV. came to me, saying : 

“ The Due de Choiseul will not be at the review ; he is 
seriously indisposed with the colic.” 

“ Yes, Sire,” cried I, “ he, no doubt, has severe pain, 
but it is in his heart, and he keeps away to avoid seeing 
me honourably treated at the review.” 

“ If this be true,” answered Louis, thoughtfully, “ his 
conduct is inexcusable.” 

“ Your Majesty may be assured it is as I say,” replied 
I, “ and yet you would have me love such a man.” 

“ Love him, no ! but endure him.” 

“ Ah, Sire, I have not your patience.” 

“ I ought indeed to possess a tolerably large portion to 
put up with certain whims and caprices.” 

Louis XV. stopped himself there. You can scarcely judge, 
my friend, how fatal this impolitic action proved to the 
minister. The King was piqued at it, and imagined himself 
personally aggrieved by the Duke absenting himself from 
the review and the supper which followed it. This idea 
gained so much ground in his estimation, that it was hence- 
forward much more easy for me to injure the minister in 
the mind of the King, and to persuade him to dismiss him, 
than it had ever been before. 

During our stay at Fontainebleau we were much amused 
at the wrath of the Princesse de Brionne against an opera- 
dancer named Mademoiselle de Beye, a very pretty creature, 
fit for the personification of a pagan nymph, if only for the 
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accuracy with which she fulfilled e\ery particular of mjtho- 
logical gallantry. She held at this moment m her chains 
three illustrious lovers, whom she effectually blinded by her 
artful Wmdishments to a sense of her unfaithful conduct. 
The Marquis de Liancourt and the Princes de GuemenCe and 
do Lambesc were the knight errants who offered themselxes 
as sacrifices upon the altar of this enumg and perfidious 
Par aide Instead, however, of waging etenial war till one 
should obtain exclusive right to the fair, they judged it more 
widely done to share her smiles between them. This mutual 
complaisance maj appear to vou as passing the bounds of 
probability — but remember the thing Happened at Court, and 
m that artificial region events that common sense would re* 
fuse to credit are deemed natural enough. 

The Prince de Gu£mcnec, as though he had taken leave 
of his senses, seemed determined to anticipate the crisis 
which lus tottering fortunes threatened b> lavishing every 
speues of luxurv and extravagance upon Mademoiselle de 
l>tje, in the hope thereby to surpass his rivals in her csti- 
mation. His gifts to her were heaped m a profusion scarcely 
ever heard of he once presented her with the entire fumi* 
ture of v sleeping room in porcelain — bed, drawers, secretaire, 
chitlonmer, night table, ehmmcv ornaments, timepiece, with 
\ crowd of lesser articles, which together amounted to the 
sum of one hundred thousand crowns. The whole was exhi- 
bited as a curiosity at the house of the cabinet maker who had 
provided 'O curious and costh a Service. This prodigality at 
first disgusted the King, but vet it is eery possible that to it 
1 was indebted for the famous toilet service of gold which 
Ills Majesty bestow ed on me from time to time In single 
ptetes. 

Less dissipated, and much mo r e ami.ih f e, the Pnrct dc 
Lamlxsc w“\s a gieatcr tivounte with the spnghth dinar; 
and his natural parsimonv suPend not a little from the urns 
it tost him to make an adequate return for this preference. 
*lhe Comtes^e dc It norm c, his mother, perceiving with regret 
how much the health and morals of her son were a fleeted bv 
s,ich a connection, caused Madtmc selle de l\ve to be |ro 
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hibilcd from accompanying him to Fontainebleau, hoping, by 
her absence and the efforts of her friends, to wean her mis- 
guided son from so degrading a passion ; but the wily actress, 
feigning to receive with deference the orders of the Princess, 
waited only till the Court had set out before she was on the 
road to rejoin her protectors, to whose power and influence 
she trusted to screen herself from the effects of Madame de 
Brionne's anger. 

Unfortunately for her friends, she arrived under very 
unfavourable circumstances. She had a privileged lover, a 
journeyman, and this low affair being discovered, she was 
disgraced and confined in the hospital. 

We were now approaching the close of the year, and 
about this period died M. Senac, first physician to the King : 
he was a man of extensive capacity, excellent sense, lively 
passions, and implacable in his hatred of all those who 
offended him. His fondness for boasting, was very amusing : 
he did not himself believe in the power of medicine, although 
he practised it with great success. He was sincerely attached 
to the King, who had a severe loss in him. He is said to 
have been a Protestant minister in his youth, and owed 
his good fortune to the Marechal de Saxe, lie often related 
to me that, following this warrior one day near the trenches, 
he was sei'/.ed with a mortal terror at finding himself within 
reach of the batteries of the besieged. The -Marshal, per- 
ceiving his fright, told him that if he would pull up the 
windows (for the doctor was seated in the carriage) he would 
be quite safe. Senac, finding this shelter very doubtful, 
hastily scrambled out of the vehicle and went to conceal 
himself in a neighbouring ditch till the Marshal had finished 
reconnoitring. 

I should have liked to put Bordeu in his place : lie 
was a person of superior merit, and, moreover, my own 
physician ; but here I experienced a difficulty that was in- 
superable. Next to Senac was Dr. Quesnay, first physician 
in ordinary to the King, who used to consult him, and had, 
from the time of Madame de Pompadour, reposed the utmost 
confidence in him. Quesnay was at the head of the sect 
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of Economists *i great fnend and partisan of philosophers, 
cool calm and reserved Admitted formerl) into the inti 
maev of Petticoat No 2, he could not hnng himself to profess 
the same attachment for me Unable to supersede him h> 
placing Bordeu m the vacant place, I was compelled to rest 
satisfied with leaving things in the same state in which the) 
were at the death of Senac and it is a fact that he had 
no successor till after the death of Quesnav, in 1774 This 
phjsician had transferred his affection for Madame de Pom 
padour to the Due de Choiscul and joined the cabals of his 
part) without being excited b\ an) particular hatred towards 
me It is true that the public in general regarded me as a 
lesnt ulfvitt an imputation ridiculous enough but which 
had l een clothed l ) m) enemies m the garb of probability 
Mas 1 this was not in) real fault mj greatest crime in the 
e)es of the philosophers was that I could not bend in 
humble submission -before their protector and di ciple M de 
Choiseul 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Madame du Barri succeeds in alienating Louis XV. from the Due de 
Choiseul — Letter from Madame de Grammont — Louis XV.— The 
Chancellor and the Countess— Louis XV. and the Abbe de la Ville — 
The Marechale de Mirepoix and Madame du Barri. 

Matters now assumed an air of importance. My struggle 
with the Choiseuls had become a deadly warfare, which 
could only be terminated either' by their downfall or my 
dismissal from Court. This latter measure was not very 
probable : an old man is not easily detached from a woman 
whom he loves ; and each day only added to my ascendency 
over the mind of the King. It is true that the same force of 
habit Avhich enchained Louis XV. to me bound him likewise 
to M. de Choiseul. The idea of change terrified him, and so 
great was his dread of fresh faces that he would have pre- 
ferred dying with his old minister to creating a younger one 
who might witness his end. Happily, the Duke himself 
brought on the crisis of his fate. 'His power was cramped on 
all sides, yet, resolved not to lay it down till the last ex- 
tremity, he sought to stay his failing credit with the rising 
influence of the Dauphiness. His enemies were not slow in 
pointing out to the King his minister’s frequent visits and 
great assiduities to a foreign princess, and enlarged upon the 
fatal effects this new alliance might produce to the monarchy. 

Meanwhile the Chancellor, threatened by the Parliaments, 
saw only one way of averting the storm which was about to 
burst on his head. This was to introduce into the Cabinet 
persons entirely devoted to himself ; but to accomplish his 
purpose it was necessary to exclude the Due de Choiseul and 
his party. M. de Maupeou came to me in December, and, 
after having gently scolded me for what he termed my 
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carelessness, showed me a letter from the Duchesse de 
Grammont, which, he said, would wonderfully aid our plans 
This letter was written to one of the presidents of the Parlia 

ment of Toulouse, M de I cannot giv e you his name , 

for, although I ha\e presen ed the original of the letter, I 
have mislaid the envelope on which the address was written 
I here give you a copy of this cunous and important pro 
duction 

Monsieur le President — I promised to give you the exact details 
of all that passed m this gay metropolis and it is with much pleasure 1 stt 
down to fulfil my engagement Things go on much as usual or perhaps 
I should be speaking more correctly were I to say they are rapidly pro- 
gressing from bad to worse We have no longer a King in France all 
power is lodged in the hands of one sprung from the most infamous origin 
who in conjunction with others as intriguing as herself seeks only to ruin 
the kingdom and to degrade it in the eyes of other nations 

The noble firmness of the So\ereign Courts is odious to people of 
this class thus you may imagine the detestation in which they regard 
the candid and loyal conduct of the Duke In the hope of procuring the 
dismissal of my brother they have chosen for lus successor a wretch 
loaded with crimes a coward an extortioner a murderer — the Due 
d Aiguillon As for you gentlemen who now constitute our Parliament 
your places will soon be filled by a magistracy drawn from the very dregs 
of society — a troop of slaves deaf and blind except to those who pay 
them best 

This is no time for indolent repose we must at once courageously 
and unanimously defeat the guilty schemes of our enemies So long as 
my brother retains his present post he will support you with his best 
interest but should he be dismissed your business will soon be finished 
I beg my best remembrances — first to your excellent lady and 
after her to Madame B and Madame L not forgetting the Marquise de 

Chalret whose wit is truly Attic nor the Marquise de P s who 

conceals beneath the graceful exterior of a Langucdocian the soul of one 
of Corneilles Koman matrons Tor yourself rely upon my warmest 
friendship and endeavours to serve you My brother is most anxious to 
know you after the flattering manner in which I have mentioned you to 
him Vi hen will y ou gratify us both by visiting Pam } — Ever yours 

Nothing could have arrived more it propos for our purpose 
than this letter I was still engaged in its perusal when the 
King was annertmeed \ wished Vo Viviny it Yvaeh into Vhv, 
hands of M de Maupeou, but he, more crafty than I, rc 
quested that I would keep it 

“ It is fitting, he said, “ that it should lie seen by the 
right person . 

Louis M , astonished at the strange scene, enquired what 
it meant 
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“ A most shameful piece of scandal, Sire,” I replied. 

“ An infamous epistle,” added the Chancellor, “which one 
of my friends managed to abstract from the post-office and 
forward to me. I brought it to Madame la Comtesse that 
she might admire the determined malice of our enemies.” 

“ You excite my curiosity,” cried Louis XV. “ Madam, 
have the kindness to allow me to see this paper.” 

“Indeed, Sire!” I exclaimed. “I know not whether I 
ought to obey Your Majesty, so entirely has the writer of 
the letter forgotten the respect due to your sacred person.” 

“ Oh,” said the King, “ do not fear thal. I am but too 
well used to the offence to feel astonishment at its occur- 
rence.” 

I placed the paper in the hands of Louis XV., whose eye 
easily recognised the handwriting of Madame de Grammont- 
“ Ah, ah ! ” cried he, “ is it so ? Let us see what this restless 
lady has to say of us all.” I watched the countenance of the 
King as he read, and saw the frown that covered it grow 
darker and darker ; nevertheless he continued to read on 
without comment till he had reached the end. Then, sitting 
down and looking full at the Chancellor, he exclaimed : 

“Well, M. de Maupeou, and what do you think of this 
business ? ” 

“ I am overwhelmed with consternation, Sire,” he replied, 
“when I think that one of Your Majesty’s ministers should 
be able to conspire thus openly against you.” 

“Stay!” cried Louis, hastily, “that fact is by no means 
proved. The Duchesse de Grammont is a mad woman, who 
involves the safety of her brother. If I only believed him 
capable of such treachery he should sleep this night in the 
Bastille, and to-morrow the necessary proceedings should be 
commenced against him ; as for his sister, I will take care of 
her within four good walls, and avenge myself for her past 
misconduct by putting it out of her power to injure me 
further.” 

“ Sire,” said I, in my turn, “ remember she is a woman. 
I beseech you to pardon her, and let the weight of your just 
indignation fall upon her brother.” 

VOL. II 
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“Chancellor," cried the King, “ this business must not be 
lightly passed over.” 

“ Nor without due consideration,” replied M. de Maupeou 
“ Your Majesty may look upon this letter as the basis of a 
secret plot As for the Duchess, I am of my cousin’s opinion 
despise her audacious attempts, but spare not her brother , he 
alone is the guilty as well as dangerous person." 

The King made no answer, but rose, and crushing the 
letter in his hand, threw it from him 

“ Would," he exclaimed at last, “ that the fiends had those 
who take such delight in disgusting me wath mj \ery exist 
ence ' Heavens 1 how justly may I say I despise all men. 
Nor have I a much better opinion of jour sex, Madame la 
Comtesse, I must warn jou.” 

, “Much obliged, Sire,” I cried “Really I was not pre 
pared for such gallantrj It is rather hard thtt jou should 
quarrel wath me because this disagreeable Duchess behaves 
ill Upon my word, it is very pleasant'” 

“ Come, come," said Louis XV , kissing my cheek, “don’t 
jou be .a naughty child If I had not you where should I 
turn for consolation amidst the torments by which I am 
surrounded ? Shall I tell jou? In the midst of all these 
perplexing affairs, there are moments in which f fear I 
may not be promoting the happiness of my people " 

“ \ our Majestj is greatly mistaken,” replied the Chan 
cellor, “the nation m general must esteem themselves most 
liappj under your reign, but it will alwajs happen that 
ill disposed persons seek to pen ert public opinion and to 
lead mens minds astro). The Duchess, when travelling, 
was the faithful and active agent of her brother. The 
Duke, to secure his staj in the Ministry, will eagerly avail 
himself of ever) adventitious aid, wathm jour kingdom he 
seeks the aid of the Parliaments and philosophers, without, 
he claims the succour of German) and Spain. Your Majestj 
is ccrtamlj master of jour own will, and it would ill become 
me to pont out the path jou should tread, but my dutj 
compels me to saj that the Due de Choiscul is the greatest 
cnemj of the Rojal House Of this he gave me .a convincing 
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proof in the ease of your august son, and now if he fancied he 
should find it more advantageous to have the Dauphin for his 
master * ! 

“ Chancellor of France,” cried Louis, much agitated, “ do 
you know what you are asserting ? ” 

“ The truth. Site,” 1 exclaimed. “ The public voice 
accuses the Due do Choiseul of the death of your son. 
They declare " 

“Mow! you too, madam!” exclaimed the King, looking 
at me fixedly. 

“ And why not, Sire ? 1 am merely repeating what is in 
everyone’s month.” 

“ I have heard this horrible charge before,” added the 
King. “The Jesuits informed me of it, but 1 could not give 
credit to such a monstrosity.” 

“ So much the worse,” I replied. “ In the world in which 
we live we should always be on our guard.” 

“ Sire,” added the Chancellor, with the most diabolical 
address, “ I am persuaded that M. de Choiseul is the most 
honourable man in the world, and that he would shudder at 
the bare idea of any attempt upon the life of Your Majesty ; 
but his relations, friends and creatures believe that, supported 
by the Dauphiness, he would continue in office under your 
successor. Who can answer for their honour ? Who can 
assure you that someone among them may not do that for 
the Duke which he would never venture to attempt himself? 
This is the personal danger Your Majesty runs so long as 
M. de Choiseul continues in office. Were he dismissed, the 
world would soon abandon the disgraced minister, and the 
Dauphiness be amongst the first to -forget him.” 

The King was pale with agitation, and for some minutes 
continued traversing the apartment with hasty strides. Then, 
suddenly stopping, “You are then convinced, M. de Maupeou,” 
he cried, “ that the Duke is leagued with the Parliaments to 
weaken my authority ? 

“ There are palpable proofs to that effect,” replied the 
Chancellor. “Your Majesty may recollect the skilful manner 
in which, on the 3rd of September last, he avoided attending 

6—2 
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you to Parliament. Most assuredly, had he not been the 
friend of rebels, he would not have shrunk from evincing 
by his presence how fully he shared your just indignation.” 

“That is hut too true,” cried Louis XV., “and I felt 
much annoyed at the time that he preferred going to amuse 
himself at the house of M. de Laborde when his dutj 
summoned him to my side.” 

“Your Majesty cannot fail to perceive how everything 
condemns him his personal conduct, equally with that of his 
sister, proves how little he regards his Royal master s interest, 
and should your clemency resolve upon sparing him now, jou 
may find your mercy produce fatal effects to yourself.’ 

“His dismissal, ’ resumed the King, “would disorganise 
all my political measures Whom could I put in his place* 7 
I know no one capable of filling it.” 

“ Your Majesty s wisdom must decide the point/ replied 
the Chancellor “ My duty is to lay before you the true state 
of things This I have done, and I know myself well enough 
not to intrude my counsel further Nevertheless, I cannot 
help remarking that in Your Majesty’s Court there are man) 
as capable as M de Choiseul of directing foreign affairs — 
M d Aigmllon, for example ’ 

“Ah'” answered Louis XV, “this is not the moment, 
when M. d'Aiguillon is smarting from his severe contest with 
the long robes, to elevate him over the head of my hitherto 
esteemed minister.’ 

M de Maupeou and myself perceived that we should 
best serve our friends cause b> refraining from pressing the 
matter further, and we therefore changed the conversation. 
Nevertheless, as what had ahead) pissed had taken its full 
effect upon the King’s nnnd, he suggested .in idea which I 
should never have dreamed of recommending, and that was, 
to consult the Abbe de la ViHc on the subject. 

The Abbe de la Villc, head clerk of foreign affairs, was a 
man who, at the advanced age of fourscore >ears, presen ed 
all the fire and vnacit) of >outh, he was acquainted with 
ministerial affairs even better than M. de Choiseul himself. 
Having former!) belonged to the Jesuits, to whom he was 
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entirely devoted, he had appeared to accelerate the period 
of their destruction ; never had he been able to pardon his 
patron the frightful part he had compelled him to enact in 
the business. Years had not weakened his ancient rancour, 
and it might be said that he had clung to life with more 
than natural pertinacity, as though unwilling to lay it down 
till he had avenged himself on De Choiseul. 

Louis XV. wrote to him, desiring he would avail him- 
self of the first pretext that occurred to request an audience. 
This note was forwarded by a footman. The good Abbe 
easily divined that this mystery concealed some great 
design, and he therefore hastened to solicit an audience, as 
desired. When introduced into the cabinet of the King, 
His Majesty enquired at once : 

“ M. l’Abbe, can I depend upon your discretion ? ” 

“ Sire,”, replied the Abbe, with a blunt frankness, “'I am 
sorry Your Majesty can doubt it.” 

“ Be satisfied, sir,” replied the King, “ I had no in- 
tention to offend you'; but I wish to consult you upon a 
point, the importance of which you will fully appreciate. 
Answer me without disguise : do you believe that the ser- 
vices of the Due de Choiseul are useful to my kingdom, 
and that my interests would suffer were I to dismiss him ? ” 
“ Sire,” replied M. de la Ville, without hesitation, “ I 
protest to you, as a man of honour, that the presence of 
the Due de Choiseul is by no means essential to the 
Ministry, and that Your Majesty’s interests would sustain 
not the slightest injury by his absence.” 

After this the Abbe de la Ville entered into particulars 
unnecessary to repeat here ; it is sufficient to say that all 
he advanced materially aided our wishes. He afterwards 
reaped the reward of his friendly services, for when the Due 
d’Aiguillon had displaced the Due de Choiseul, he bestowed 
on M. de la Ville the title of Director of Foreign Affairs, an 
office created for him, and the bishopric in partibus of Tri- 
comie. The good Abbe did not, however, long enjoy his 
honours, but ended his career in 1774. 

This conversation had been repeated to me ; and, on my 
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you to Parliament. Most assuredly, had he not been the 
friend of rebels, he would not ha%e shrunk from evincing 
by his presence how fully he shared your just indignation.” 

“ That is but too true,” cried Louis XV., “ and I felt 
much annoyed at the time that he preferred going to amuse 
himself at the house of M. de Laborde when his duty 
summoned him to my side." 

“Your Majesty cannot fail to perceive how everything 
condemns him his personal conduct, equally with that of his 
sister, proves how little he regards his Royal master s interest, 
and should your clemency resolve upon sparing him now, you 
may find your mercy produce fatal effects to yourself.” 

“His dismissal,” resumed the King, “would disorganise 
all my political measures Whom could I put in his place*? 
I know no one capable of filling it.” 

“ Your Majesty’s wisdom must decide the point,” replied 
the Chancellor “ My duty is to lay before you the true state 
of things This I have done, and I know myself well enough 
not to intrude my counsel further Nevertheless, I cannot 
help remarking that in Your Majesty’s Court there are many 
as capable as M. de Choiseul of directing foreign affairs — 
M d’Aiguillon, for example ’’ 

“ Ah 1 ” answered Louis XV , “ this is not the moment, 
when M d Aiguillon is smarting from his severe contest with 
the long robes, to elevate him over the head of my hitherto 
esteemed minister.” 

M de Maupeou and myself perceived that we should 
best serve our friend's cause by refraining from pressing the 
matter further, and we therefore changed the conversation. 
Ne\ertheless, as what had already passed had taken its full 
effect upon the King s mind, he suggested an idea which I 
should never have dreamed oi recommending , and that was, 
to consult the Abbe de la Ville on the subject. 

The Abbe de la Ville, head clerk of foreign affairs, was a 
man who, at the advanced age of fourscore years, preserved 
all the fire and vivacity of youth , he was acquainted with 
ministerial affairs even better than M. de Choiseul himself 
Having formerly belonged to the Jesuits, to whom he uas 
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entirely devoted, he had appeared to accelerate the period 
of their destruction ; never had he been able to pardon his 
patron the frightful part he had compelled him to enact in 
the business. Years had not weakened his ancient rancour, 
and it might be said that he had clung to life with more 
than natural pertinacity, as though unwilling to lay it down 
till he had avenged himself on De Choiseul. 

Louis XV. wrote to him, desiring he would avail him- 
self of the first pretext that occurred to request an audience. 
This note was forwarded by a footman. The good Abbe 
easily divined that this mystery concealed some great 
design, and he therefore hastened to solicit an audience, as 
desired. When introduced into the cabinet of the King, 
His Majesty enquired at once : 

“ M. l’Abbe, can I depend upon your discretion ? ” 

“ Sire, 1 ', replied the Abbe, with a blunt frankness, “'I am 
sorry Your Majesty can doubt it.” 

“ Be satisfied, sir,” replied the King, “ I had no in- 
tention to offend you’; but I wish to consult you upon a 
point, the importance of which you will fully appreciate. 
Answer me without disguise : do you believe that the ser- 
vices of the Due de Choiseul are useful to my kingdom, 
and that my interests would suffer were I to dismiss him ? ” 
“ Sire,” replied M. de la Ville, without hesitation, “ I 
protest to you, as a man of honour, that the presence of 
the Due de Choiseul is by no means essential to the 
Ministry, and that Your Majesty’s interests would sustain 
not the slightest injury by his absence.” 

After this the Abbe de la Ville entered into particulars 
unnecessary to repeat here ; it is sufficient to say that all 
he advanced materially aided our wishes. He afterwards 
reaped the reward of his friendly services, for when the Due 
d’Aiguillon had displaced the Due de Choiseul, he bestowed 
on M. de la Ville the title of Director of Foreign Affairs, an 
office created for him, and the bishopric in partibus of Tri- 
comie. The good Abbe did not, however, long enjoy his 
honours, but ended his career in 1774. 

This conversation had been repeated to me ; and, on my 
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side, I left no means untried of preventing Louis XV from 
placing further confidence in his minister , but, feeble and 
timid, he knew not on what to determine, contenting him 
self with treating the Duke coolly, and seeking, by continual 
rebuffs and denials to his slightest request, to compel him 
to demand that dismissal he had not the courage to give 
Whilst these things were in agitation, Madame de Mire 
poi\, who had been for some days absent from Versailles, 
came to call upon me This lady possessed a considerable 
share of wit , and, although on the most intimate terms with 
me, had not altogether broken off with the De Choiseuls, 
to whom she was further bound on account of the Prince 
de Beauvau, her brother It therefore excited in me no 
surprise when I heard that the De Choiseuls had called on 
her to ascertain whether it would not be possible, through 
her mediation, to come to some terms with me 

“ And you must not be angry with me, continued she, 
“ for undertaking the negotiation I well foresaw all the 
difficulties, and entertained no hopes of its success , but, 
upon second thoughts, I considered it better I should accept 
the mission, for, in case of a negative being returned, it will 
be safe in my keeping and I will not add to the chagrin 
of a failure the shame of a defeat 

“It is my opinion, I replied, “that all propositions 
coming from these people should be rejected, they have 
compelled me to raise between them and myself an immense 
wall of hatred, not less difficult to surmount than the great 
wall of China 

• Yet, replied the Marechale smiling, “they are disposed 
to pay any price for so doing 

“ I ha\ e friends, I said, “ from whom I can never sepa 
rate myself 

“ They are willing that your friends shall be theirs like 
wise, she cned, “ for they perceive that M de Maupeou, the 
Due de la Vrilliere, and the Abbe Terray are provided for, 
and that the Due d AiguiUon alone remains to be suitably 
established M de Choiseul would be happy to aid him w 
obtaining the post of Minister of Na\al Affairs ' 
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“ Well, and the Duchesse de Grammont,” I enquired, 
“ would she visit me ? ” 

“ Oh, as to that, I know nothing about it, and can ven- 
ture no opinion ; my commission does not extend so far.” 

“ I understand you,” I said. “ She seeks for peace only 
as it would enable her the better to carry on her hostilities 
against me. I am sorry, Madame la Marechale, that I cannot 
accept your terms for a reconciliation.” 

“ Remember, I pray of you, that I have been an am- 
bassadress, and nothing more,” said Madame de Mirepoix. 
“ Recollect I have spoken to you in the words of others, not 
my own. I must beg of you to be secret. If you divulge 
the particulars of this morning’s conversation, it is I who will 
suffer by it. Your friends will be displeased with me for my 
interference ; and I have no inclination to provoke the anger 
of a party so powerful as yours.” 

I promised the Marechale to observe an inviolable secrecy, 
and so well have I kept my promise, that you are the first 
person to whom I ever breathed one syllable of- the affair. I 
must own that it struck me as strange that the Due de 
Choiseul should abandon his cousin, and consent to take his 
seat beside the Due d’Aiguillon, whom he detested. Perhaps 
he only sought to deceive us all by gaining time till the death 
of the King. But what avails speculation upon the words 
and actions of a courtier, whose heart is an abyss too deep 
for one gleam of light to penetrate. 
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CHAPTER IX 


Baron d Oigny Postmaster general— The King and the Countess read the 
opened letters— The disgrace of De Choiseul resolved upon — Lethe de 
cachet— Anecdote— Spectre of Philip II King of Spam— The Due de 
Choiseul banished— Visits to Chanteloup— The Princesses— The 
Dauphin and Dauphiness— Candidates for the Ministry 

The interference of Madame de Mirepoix, originating as 
it did in the Due de Choiseul, let me at once into the secret 
of his fears and the extent of my own power The know 
ledge of the weakness of my adversary redoubled my energy , 
and from this moment I allowed no day to pass without 
forwarding the great work till I succeeded in effecting the 
Dukes ruin and securing my own triumph The pam 
phleteers in the pay of my enemies, and those who merely 
copied these hirelings, assert, that every evening after supper, 
when Louis was intoxicated with wine and my seductions, 

I prevailed upon him to sign a lettre dc cachet against his 
minister, which he immediately revoked when the break of 
day had restored to him his senses This was a malicious 
falsehood You shall hear the exact manner m which the 
lettres de cachet were signed 

On the evening of the 23rd of December, His Majesty 
having engaged to sup with me, I had invited M de Mau 
peou, the Due de la Vnlhere and the Prince de Soubise It 
appears that the King, previously to coming, had gone to 
-visit the Dauphiness, he had not mentioned whither he 
was going, so that his attendants believed him to be in 
my apartments, and directed M d Oigny, Postmaster 
general, to seek him there The Baron brought with him 
a packet of opened letters When he saw me alone he 
wished to retire, for the servants, believing him to be one 
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I stooped !o collect {hr fali-n poprts, anil tin- King had 
tlie gallantry to assist sun. \\‘t: sn>m piled the various 
letters upon a tiay and b-gan eagerly to glance over their 
contents. Mv good fottune made me :-<-lrrt fimn tin* mass 
thrive epistles addressed to the menibess of country Parlia- 
ments: they were tilled with invectives a pains; me, insulting 
mention of the King and praises of the 1 Use de Choiseul. 
I took especial care to read them in a loud and distinct 
voice. 

“This really is not to be endured,” cried Louis XV.; 
“ that the mistaken zeal of these long-robed gentlemen 
should make them thus compliment my minister at my 
expense.” 
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iij my indiscretion rcieal our secret, made a sraal of 
impatience to , illicit 1 replied by shrugging my shoulders 
1 oor Jf do Soulnse, although he did not comprehend my 
jolie, laughed at it ns heartily as the rest who saw its 
application Oh ' you courtier, 1 thought We then en 
treated of htm to commence the recital of his tale, which 
he did in the following words 

° There is in Lower Brittany a family gifted with a 
most singular endowment Each member of the family, 
male or female, is warned exactly one month previous to 
his or her decease of the precise hour and day on which 
it will take place A lady belonging to this peculiar race 
was visiting me rather more than a month since We were 
comersing quietly together, when all at once she uttered 
a loud cry, rose from her seat, endea\oured to walk across 
the room, but fell senseless upon the floor Much grieved 
and surprised at this scene, I hastily summoned my servants, 
who bestowed upon the unfortunate lady the utmost atten 
tion, but it was long ere she revived I then tried to per 
suade her to take some rest * No, she cried, rising and 
giving orders for her immediate departure, ‘] have not 
sufficient time for rest Scarcely will the short period 
between me and eternity allow me to set my affairs in order 
Surprised at this language, I begged of her to explain herself 
‘You are aware, said she, ‘of the fatal power possessed by 
my family well, at the moment in which I was sitting beside 
you on this sofa, happening to cast my eyes on the mirror 
opposite, I saw myself as a corpse wrapped m the habiliments 
of death, and partly covered with a black and white drapery , 
beside me was an open coffin This is sufficient I have no 
time to lose Farewell, my friend, we shall meet no more 
Thunderstruck at these words I suffered the lady to depart 
without attempting to combat her opinion This morning 
I receiv ed intelligence from her son that the prophecy had 
been fulfilled— she was no more 

When the Marshal had finished, I exclaimed 
“ You have told us a sad, dismal tale I really fear I shill 
not be able to close my eyes all night for thinking of it 
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and accused me publicly of having conspired against virtue 
itself ' The virtue of such a sister and brother 1 I ash you, 
my friend, is not the idea truly ludicrous 5 

The Dauphmess bewailed his fall with many tears, at 
least, so I was informed by a lady of her suite, Madame de 
Campan This lady was a most loquacious person She 
frequently visited my sister in law, and, thanks to her love 
of talking, we were always well informed of all that was 
passing in the household of Mane Antoinette However, 
the Dauphin was far from sharing the grief of his illustrious 
spouse When informed of the dismissal of the Duke, he 
cried out, “ Well, Madame du Barn has saved me an infinity 
of trouble — that of getting rid of so dangerous a man, in the 
event of my e\er ascending the throne ” The Prince did not 
usually speak of me in the most flattering terms, but I forgave 
him on the present occasion, so much was I charmed with his 
expression relative to the late minister , it afforded me the 
certainty that I should not have to dread the possibility of hts 
recalling De Choiseul 

Whilst many were bewailing the downfall of the De 
Choiseuls, others, who had an eye more to self interest, pre 
sented themselves to share in the spoils of his fortune These 
were the Princes de Soubise and de Conde, the Due de la 
Vauguyon, the Comtes de Broglie, de MaiUebois, and de 
Castries, fhe Marquis de Monteynard, and many others, 
equally anxious for a tempting slice of the Ministry, and who 
would have made but one mouthful of the finest and best 

The Marquise de 1 Hopital came to solicit my interest for 
the Prince de Soubise, her lover I replied that His Majesty 
would rather have the Marshal for his friend than his minister, 
that, in fact, the different appointments had taken place , and 
that, if the names of the parties were not immediately divulged, 
it was to spare the feelings of certain aspirants to the Ministry. 
Madame de 1 H6pital withdrew, evidently much disconcerted 
at my reply Certainly M de Soubise must have lost his 
reason when he supposed the successor of M de Choiseul 
would be himself, the most insignificant of Trench Princes 
he only could suppose that he was equal to such an elevation 
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However this may be, he took upon himself to behave very 
much like an offended person for some days; but, fmdinp 
such a line of conduct * produced no pood, he came round 
again, and presented himself as usual at my parties, whilst 1 
received him as though nothing had occurred. 

I had more difficulty in freeing myself from the impor- 
tunities of MM. de KrogHu and do Maiilebois. 1 had given 
to each of them a sort of promise; I had allowed them to 
hope, and vet, when the time enmo to se.dise these hopes, 1 
told them that I possessed much less influence than was 
generally imagined ; to which they seplied that they knew 
my power to serve them was much greater than I apprised 
lo believe. After a while 1 succeeded in deadening the 
expectations of M.de ltroglie; but M. de Maiilebois was long 
before he would abandon his pursuit. When every chance of 
success had left him, he gave, way to so much violence and 
bitterness against M. d’Aiguillon that the Duke was com- 
pelled to punish him for his impudent rage. I will mention 
the other candidates for the Ministry at another opportunity. 
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CHAPTER X 

The Comte de la Marche and the Comtesse du Bam — The Countess and 
the Prince de Condi — The Due de la Vauguyon and the Countess — 
Provisional minister— Refusal of the Secretaryship of War — Dis 
pleasure of the King — The Marechale de Mirepoix — Unpublished 
letter from Voltaire to the Comtesse du Barn — Her reply 

The Comte de la Marche had always evinced the warmest 
regard for me, and he sought, on the present occasion, to be 
repaid for his attachment Both he and the Prince de Conde 
had their ambitious speculations m the present change of 
ministers and both fancied that because their relative the 
Duke had governed during the Kings minority, the right to 
the several appointments now vacant belonged as a matter 
of course to their family The Count had already sent to 
solicit my interest, through the mediation of Madame de 
Monaco mistress to the Prince de Conde, and, as I shrewdly 
suspect, the occasional chcre anne of himself Finding this 
measure did not produce all the good he expected, he came, 
without further preface, to speak to me about it himself 
Unwilling to come to an open rupture with him, I en 
deavoured fo make him comprehend that the policy of the 
Sovereign would never permit his placing any of the ad 
nnnistrative power in the hands of the Princes of his family , 
that he had consented, most reluctantly, to investing them 
with military command, and that it would be fruitless to 
urge more 

The Comte de la Marche appeared struck by the just 
ness of my arguments He replied 

“Well, madam, since I cannot be a minister, I must 
give up even wishing to be one But, for the love of heaven, 
entreat of the King to bestow his favours in the shape of a 
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little pecuniary aid. Things look ill at present— they may 
take a worse turn ; but he may confidently rely on my 
loyalty and devotion. The supreme courts, driven to the 
last extremity, will make a stand, and princes and peers 
will range themselves under the banners. We well know 
how much this resistance will displease His Majesty. T 
pledge myself never to forsake your cause, but to defend 
it with my life: that is, if my present pressing necessity 
for money be satisfied. How say you, madam ? Can you 
procure it for me?" 

“Very probably I may be enabled to assist you,” replied 
I; “but you must first inform me how much will satisfy 
you.” 

“ Oh ! ” answered he, carelessly, “ something less than 
the mines of Peru will suffice. I am not extravagant, and 
merely ask for so much as is absolutely necessary. In the 
first place, six hundred thousand livres paid down, and, 
secondly, a yearly payment of two hundred thousand livres 
more.” 

This demand did not appear to me unreasonable, and 
I undertook to arrange the matter to the Prince’s satis- 
faction, well pleased to secure on my own side so illustrious 
an ally at so cheap a rate. I procured the assent of the 
King and the Comptroller-General ; the six hundred thousand 
livres were bestowed on the Comte de la Marche in two 
separate payments, the pension settled on him, and, still 
further, an annuity of thirty thousand livres was secured 
to Madame de Monaco ; and I must do the Count the 
justice to say that he remained faithful to our cause amidst 
every danger and difficulty, braving alike insults, opprobrium, 
and the torrent of pamphlets and epigrams of which he was 
the object. In fact, we had good reason for congratulating 
ourselves upon securing such devotion and zeal at so poor 
a price. 

The Prince de Conde, surrounded by a greater degree 
of worldly state and consideration, was equally important 
to us, although in another way. He had in some degree 
compromised his popularity by attaching himself to me from 

7—2 
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the commencement of my Court favour, and the reception 
he bestowed on me at Chantilly had completed his disgrace 
in the eyes of the nobility He visited at my house upon 
the most friendly footing, and whenever he found me alone 
he jvould turn the conversation upon politics, the state of 
affairs, and the great desire he felt to undertake the direction 
of them in concert with me He Mould add, “\ou might 
play the part of Madame de Pompadour, and yet you con 
tent 5 ourself with merely attempting to do so, you are 
satisfied with possessing influence when you might exercise 
power and command Your alliance with a Prince of the 
Blood would render you sole mistress in this kingdom , and 
should I ever arrive, through your means, to the rank of 
Prime Minister, it would be my pleasure and pride to 
submit all things to you , and from this accord would spring 
an authority which nothing could weaken 1 

I listened to him in silence, and for once my natural 
frankness received a check, for I durst not tell him all 
I knew of the Kings sentiments towards him The fact 
was that Louis XV was far from feeling any regard for 
the Prince de Conde, and, not to mince the matter, had 
unequivocally expressed his contempt for him He often 
said to me, when speaking of him, “ He is a conceited 
fellow, who would fam induce persons to believe him some 
body of vast importance Louis XV had prejudices from 
which no power on earth could have \\eaned him , and the 
Pnnces of the house of Conde were amongst his strongest 
antipathies He knew a score of scandalous anecdotes 
relating to them, which he took no small pleasure in 
repeating 1 

However, all the arguments of the Prince de Conde were 
useless, and produced him nothing — or, at least, nothing for 
himself — although he procured the nomination of another to 


i It forms no part of our duty to combat the opinion of Madame 
du Barn relative to the Pnnce de Conde \Ve shall therefore content 
ourselves with remarking that His Serene Highness displayed daring 
the Revolution virtues which have acquired for him universal regard 
and esteem — Co 
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the Ministry, as you will, hear in its proper place. But this 
was not sufficient to allay the cravings of his ambition ; 
and, in his rage and disappointment, when open war was 
proclaimed between the King and his Parliament, he ranged 
himself on the side of the latter. He soon, however, became 
weary of his new allies; and, once more, abandoning himself 
to the guidance of interest, he rejoined our party. Well did 
M. de Maupeou know men, when he said they .all had their 
price; and, great as may be the rank and title of princes 
with plenty of money, they too may be had. 

But amongst all the candidates for the Ministry, the one 
who occasioned me the greatest trouble was the Due de la 
Vauguyon, who insisted upon it that he had done much for 
me, and complained bitterly of his unrequited services, and 
of my having bestowed my confidence on others. Up to the 
moment of the disgrace of the De Choiseuls, he had been 
amongst the most bitter of the malcontents ; but no sooner 
were they banished from Court than M. de la Vauguyon 
forgot everything, and hastened to me with every mark of 
the warmest friendship. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “I have much to scold you for; 
but I will forgive you all your past misdeeds if you will 
perform your promise to me.” 

“ My dear father,” I cried (for I used jestingly to style 
him so, in the same manner as I designated the Bishop of 
Orleans, Gros Pere), “are you indeed displeased with me? 
That is very naughty ; for you know I love you with all my 
heart.” 

“If it be true that you entertain any regard for me, 
•why have you ■ evinced so little towards me ? Am I not of 
the right material for making ministers ? Why then have 
you never procured my appointment to any of the vacant 
situations ! ” 

“ Stay, stay, my dear father ! ” cried I ; “ how you run 
on ! To hear you talk, any person would suppose that places 
and appointments rained down upon me, and that I had only 
to say to you, My dear Duke, choose which you please ; then, 
indeed, you might complain with justice. But you know very 
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well that all these delightful things are in the hands of the 
Iving, who alone has a right to bestow them as he judges 
best, whilst I am wholly powerless in the business ” 

“Say, rather," replied the Duke, quickly, “that you find 
it suit your present purpose to assume this want of power 
We all know that your veto is absolute with His Majesty, 
and it requires nothing more to obtain whatsoever you 
desire." 

The Due de la Vauguyon was powerful, and represented 
the whole of a party — that of the religionists , which was still 
further supported by the Princesses , but for this very reason 
the triumvirate, consisting of MM. d’Aiguillon, de Maupeou, 
and the Abbfi Terray, would not have accepted his services 
at any price 

The good Duke returned several times to the charge, 
sometimes endeav ouring to move me by gentle entreaties, 
and at others holding out threats and menaces. Good and 
bad words flowed from his lips like a mixture of honey and 
gall , but when he found that both were equally thrown 
away upon me, he retired deeply offended, and, by the ex 
pression of his rage and disappointment, succeeded in m 
censing both the Dauphin and Dauphiness against me 
May hea\ en presene you, my friend, from the anger of a 
bigot ' 

I think I have detained you long enough with the relation 
of the intrigues by which I was surrounded upon the dis 
missal of the De Choiseuls, and I will now return to the 
morning of the 24th of December When the exiles were 
fairly out of Paris, the King found himself not a little em 
barrassed in the choice of a Prime Minister Those who 
would have suited our purposes did not meet with the King s 
approbation, and he had not yet sufficient courage to venture 
upon electing one who should be disagreeable to us , he 
therefore hit upon a curious provisional election the Abbe 
Terray, for instance, was placed at the head of the War 
Department This measure was excused by the assertion 
that it would require the head of a financier to look into 
and settle the accounts, which the late minister had, no 
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doubt, left in a very confused state. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, M. Bertin was appointed to the direction of foreign 
affairs, and M. de Boynes was invested solely with the 
management of naval affairs. This man, who was Councillor 
of -State, and First President of the Parliament of Besanson, 
knew not a' letter of the office thus bestowed upon him, but 
then he was bound body and soul to the Chancellor, and it 
was worth something to have a person who, it might be 
relied on, would offer no opposition to the important reforms 
which were to be set on foot immediately- We required 
merely automata, and M. de Boynes answered Qur purpose 
perfectly well ; for a provisional minister nothing could have 
been better. 

The King had at length (in his own opinion) hit upon a 
very excellent Minister of War, and the person selected was 
the Chevalier, afterwards Comte, de Muy, formerly usher to 
the late Dauphin. He was a man of the old school, possessing 
many sterling virtues and qualities. We were in the utmost 
terror when His Majesty communicated to us his election of 
a Minister of W ar, and declared his intention of immediately 
signifying his pleasure to M. de Muy. Such a blow would 
have overthrown all our projects. Happily chance befriended 
us ; the modern Cato declared that he should esteem himself 
most honoured to serve his Sovereign by every possible en- 
deavour, but that he could never be induced to enter my 
service upon any pretext whatever. The strangeness of this 
refusal puzzled Louis XV. not a little. He said to me, 
“ Can you make out the real motive of this silly conduct ? 
I had a better opinion of the man. I thought him possessed 
of. sense, but I see now that he is only fit for the cowl of 
a monk ; he will never be a minister.” The King was mis- 
taken; M. de Muy became one under the auspices of his 
successor. 

Immediately that the Prince de Conde was informed of 
what had passed, he recommenced his attack, and finding he 
could not be minister himself, he determined at least to be 
principally concerned in the appointment of one. He there- 
fore proposed the Marquis de Monteynard, a man of such 
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well that all these delightful things are in the hands o! the 
King, who alone has a right to bestow them as he judges 
best, whilst I am wholly powerless in the business ” 

“ Say, rather,’ replied the Duke, quickly, “ that you find 
it suit your present purpose to assume this want of p^ww 
We all know that your veto is absolute with ^■'•dgistracy 
and it requires nothing more to obtarents of Paris had 
desire " *■ ueuue the suits which were 

The Due de la Va punishing the poor litigants for their 
the whole of a pa mister. 

further supre the general interest expressed for the Due de 
the trm ’'greatly irritated the King. 

ar * Who would have thought,” said he to me, “ that a dis- 
graced minister could have been so idolised by a whole Court? 
Would you believe that I receive a hundred petitions a day 
for leave to visit at Chanteloup’ This is something new 
indeed ! I cannot understand it.” 

“Sire,” I replied, “that only proves how much danger 
you incurred by keeping such a man in your employment.” 

“ Why, yes,” answered Louis XV ; “ it really seems as 
though, had he chosen some fine morning to propdse my 
abdicating the throne m favour of the Dauphin, he would . 
only have needed to utter the suggestion to have it carried 
into execution. Fortunately for me, my grandson is by no 
means partial to him, and will most certainly never recall 
him after my death. The Dauphin possesses all the 
obstinacy of persons of confined understanding ; he has 
but slender judgment, and will see with no eyes but his 
own.” 

Louis XV. augured ill of hts successor’s reign, and 
imagined that the cabinet of Vienna would direct that of 
Versailles at pleasure. His late Majesty was mistaken, 
Louis XVI. is endowed with many rare virtues, but they 
are unfortunately clouded over by his timidity and want of 
self confidence 

The open and undisguised censure passed by the whole 
Court upon the conduct of Louis XV. was not the only 
thing which annoyed His Majesty, who perpetually tor- 
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doubt, left in a very confused state. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, M. Bertin was appointed to the direction of foreign 
affairs, and M. de Boynes was invested solely with the 
management of naval affairs. This man, who was Councillor 
— efi-Ltate, and First President of the Parliament of Besan 9 on, 
who is of the office thus bestowed upon him, but 

comments and savq. T^ody and soul to the Chancellor, and it 
as the Medes and Persians, bv, person who, it might be 
to us poor monarchs imitating hini." ^the important reforms 
he pleases in his own kingdom, and a^ly, We required 
privilege in mine. After all, why should I heo our purpose 
other person’s opinion. Let the whole world ap^-ig have 
condemn, I shall still act according to my own u • 
judgment.” 

On my side I was far from feeling quite satisfied with 
the accounts I continued to receive from Chanteloup ; above 
V 11, I felt irritated at the parade of attachment made by 
the Prince de Beauvau for the exiles, and I complained 
bitterly of it to the Marechale de Mirepoix. “What can 
I do to help it?” she said; “my sister-in-law ife a simpleton, 
who, after having ruined her brother, will certainly cause 
the downfall of her husband. I beseech you, my dear, out 
of regard for me, to put up with the unthinking conduct of 
the Prince de Beauvau for a little while ; he will soon see 
his error and amend it.” He did indeed return to our 
party, but his obedience was purchased at a heavy price. 

Some days after the disgrace of the Due de Choiseul, 
I received a letter from M. de Voltaire. This writer, who 
carped at and attacked all subjects, whether sacred or 
profane, and from whose satires neither great nor small 
were exempt, had continual need of some powerful friend 
at Court. When his protector, M. de Choiseul, was dis- 
missed, he saw clearly enough that the only person on 
whom he could henceforward depend to aid and support 
him, was she who had been chiefly instrumental in re- 
moving his first patron. With these ideas he addressed to 
me the following letter of condolence, or, to speak more 
correctly, of congratulation. It was as follows : 
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well that all these delightful things are in the hands of the 
King, who alone has a right to bestow them as he judges 
best, whilst I am wholly powerless in the business ” 

“ Say, rather, replied the Duke, quickly, “ that you find 
it suit your present purpose to assume this want of p'' vpr 
We all know that your veto is absolute ivith T - r -'' agist racy 
and it requires nothing more to obtu'ents of Paris had 
desire ’ * deuue the suits which were 

The Due de la Va “punishing the poor litigants for their 
the whole of a pai Ulster 

further supoc the general interest expressed for the Due de 
the trip -greatly irritated the King 

ar Who would ha\e thought ” **« 

, , , , , j Be assured lovely Countess that I 

graced minister could ha ned friend and that no day will pass with 
Would you believe thoes of the Alps to repeat jour much esteemed 

for lea\e to MSl f t h e honour to remain madam jours &c Ac 
V indeed * I can- 

V <i g ire n j oe quite sure, my friend, that I did not allow 
Su incurrr an e P lst * e to remain long unanswered l replied 
to\»\v’ ne following words 

Sir —The perusal of your agreeable letter made me almost grieve 
for the disgrace of the Due de Choiseul Be assured that to his own 
conduct and that of his family may be alone attributed the misfortune 
jou deplore 

The regrets you so feelingly express for the calamity which has 
befallen your late protector do honour to jour generous heart but 
recollect that jour old friends were not the only persons who could 
appreciate and value your fine talents To be esteemed worthy the 
honourable appellation of your patron is a glory which the proudest 
might envy and although I cannot boast of being a Minerva who 
after all was possibly no wiser than the rest of us I shall alwajs feel 
proud and happj to serve jou with my utmost credit and influence 

I return you my best tbanks for the wishes you express and the 
attachment you so kindly profess You honour me too much by re 
peating my name on the bosom of the Alps Be assured that I 
shall not be behindhand in making the saloons of Pans and Versailles 
resound with yours Had I leisure for the undertaking I would go 
and teach it to the only mountains worthy of re echoing it— at the 
foot of Pindus and Parnassus 

I am sir yours Ac Ac 

You perceive, my friend, that I intended this reply should 
be couched in the wittiest style imaginable, jet, upon reading 
it o\er at this lapse of time, it appears to me the silliest thing 
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doubt, left in a very confused state. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, M. Bertin was appointed to the direction of foreign 
affairs, and M. de Boynes was invested solely with the 
management of naval affairs. This man, who was Councillor 
~cf-C.tate, and First President of the Parliament of Besan?on, 
who is iw^b^er of the office thus bestowed upon him, but 
comments and savb.^ody and soul to the Chancellor, and it 
as the Medes and P er Anns, 'Siu s , person who, it might be 
to us poor monarchs imitating him\*-* Vv the important reforms 
he pleases in his own kingdom, and a^ly. We required 
privilege in mine. After all, why should I htx-' pur purpose 
other person’s opinion. Let the whole world ap^-id have 
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CHAPTER XI 

M d Aligre — The Parliament mystified— The Prince de Conde and the 
Chancellor — The Chancellor and Madame du Barn — Madame du 
Bam and the Prince de Conde— The councillors are visited by 
two musketeers The Parliament in evile — Berthier de Sauvigny — 
New magistrates — Protesting princes and peers — Mesdames de Mire 
poix and du Barn 

f The destruction of the Parliaments was a necessary 
consequence of the exile of the Due de Choiseul Their 
continuance as a body was no longer possible, they had 
rendered themselves displeasing to the King and, so long 
as that of Pans existed, the entree to the Ministry was effec 
tually closed against the Due d Aiguillon Still, it was easier 
to resohe upon this momentous deed than to strike the fatal 
blow The Due de Choiseul, powerful as he had been, was 
but one man from amongst them, for the noble Duke de 
Praslm, his relative, was as nothing in the scale The 
Due de Choiseul, I repeat, was but a single individual, 
whilst the high magistracy formed an immense body, 
bound by the closest alliances to the nobility, and to the 
people by old sympathy This sympathy arose from the 
need which the nation and Parliament mutually had of 
each other to support their pnvileges against the Royal 
power Already at this period were springing up those 
ideas of independence which, by degrees, paved the way 
for the American War Heaven grant that these mistaken 
notions of freedom may lead to nothing worse' 

I have already said that the Parliament of Pans had 
ceased its functions It was highly important to the Prince 
de Conde that they should resume them as soon as pos 
sible Madame de Monaco, his mistress, w ho w as endeav our 
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ing to obtain a separation from her husband, now found 
it impossible to gain that definite verdict which would 
enable her to give herself wholly up to the Prince without 
any further qualms of conscience. His Serene Highness 
came every day to lay his complaints before the Chan- 
cellor, and to threaten him with his heaviest wrath if he 
did not procure the termination of this a flair. It did not 
entirely accord with the views of M. dc Maupeou to come 
to an, open rupture with the Prince; yet, on the other 
hand, he was equally at a loss how to manage matters 
with the Parliament, who proudly and obstinately persisted 
in their inaction. He therefore resolved upon adopting the 
following expedient. 

M. d’Aligre, a man still in the prime of life, had been 
for the last three years First President. You are no 
stranger to his talents and good sense, both of which bid 
fair to advance him to the head of the magistracy; but in 
173 x that all-devouring love of money, which has since 
become his leading passion, first manifested itself. This 
cupidity inspired the Chancellor with the hope of gaining 
him over to his purpose. He therefore sent the Prince 
de Conde to him. His Serene Highness did not confine 
himself to this visit. He went to each of the gentlemen 
of the Parliament, solicited their good offices, and promised 
them, in the name of the Chancellor, that if they would 
resume their duties, the edicts with ' which they were 
dissatisfied should be withdrawn. The Parliamentarians, 
seduced by this assurance, resumed their judicial func- 
tions. They began by deciding the suit of Madame de 
Monaco, and, after, a short deliberation, declared her fully 
and duly separated from her husband, and, consequently, 
free mistress to live with whomsoever she should think 
proper. 

When the Chancellor had tranquillised the Prince de 
Conde, he recommenced with * more zeal than ever the 
hostilities for a time suspended ; and the magistrates now 
saw, but somewhat too late, that they had been made the 
dupes of a private purpose. Their rage kindled ,at the dis- 
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CHAPTER XI 


M d Aligre — The Parliament mystified — The Prince de Conde and the 
Chancellor — The Chancellor and Madame du Barn — Madame du 
Bam and the Prince de Conde — The councillors are \isited by 
two musketeers— The Parliament in exile— Berthier de Sauvigny — 
\ew magistrates Protesting pnnces and peers — Mesdames de Mire- 
poix and du Bam 

t The destruction of the Parliaments was a necessary 
/consequence of the exile of the Due de Choiseul Their 
' continuance as a body was no longer possible they had 
rendered themselves displeasing to the King , and, so long 
as that of Paris existed, the entree to the Ministry was effec 
tually closed against the Due d Aiguillon Still, it was easier 
to resolve upon this momentous deed than to strike the fatal 
blow The Due de Choiseul, powerful as he hid been, was 
but one man from amongst them, for the noble Duke de 
Praslin, his relative, was is nothing in the scale The 
Due de Choiseul, I repeat, was but a single individual, 
whilst the high magistracy formed an immense body, 
bound by the cjosest alliances to the nobility, and to the 
people by old sympathy This sympathy arose from the 
need which the nation and Parliament mutually had of 
each other to support their privileges against the Royal 
power Already at this period were springing up those 
ideas of independence which, by degrees, paved the way 
for the American War Heaven grant that these mistaken 
notions of freedom may lead to nothing worse’ 

I have already said that the Parliament of Pans had 
ceased its functions It was highly important to the Prince 
de Conde that they should resume them as soon as pos 
sible "Madame de Monaco, his mistress, who was endeavour 
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ing to obtain a separation from her husband, now found 
it impossible to gain that definite verdict which would 
enable her to give herself wholly up to the Prince without 
any further qualms of conscience. His Serene Highness 
came every day to lay his complaints before the Chan- 
cellor, and to threaten him with his heaviest wrath if he 
did not procure the termination of this affair. It did not 
entirely accord with the views of M. de Maupeou to come 
to an, open rupture with the Prince ; yet, on the other' 
hand, he was equally at a loss how to manage matters 
with the- Parliament, who proudly and obstinately persisted 
in their inaction. He therefore resolved upon adopting the 
following expedient. ' 

M. d’Aligre, a man still in the prime of life, had been 
for the last three years First President. You are no 
stranger to his talents and good sense, both of which bid 
fair to advance him to the head of the magistracy; but in / 
1731 that all-devouring love of money, which has sincp/ 
become his leading passion, first manifested itself. Tins 
cupidity inspired the Chancellor with the hope of gaining 
him over to his purpose. He therefore sent the Prince 
de Conde to him. His Serene Highness did ndt confine 
himself to this visit. He went to each of the gentlemen 
of the Parliament, solicited their good offices, and promised 
them, in the name of the Chancellor, that if they would 
resume their duties, the edicts with ‘which they were 
dissatisfied should be. withdrawn. The Parliamentarians, 
seduced by this assurance, resumed their judicial func- 
tions. They began by deciding the suit of Madame de 
Monaco, and, after, a short deliberation, declared her fully 
and duly , separated from her husband, and, consequently, 
free mistress to live with whomsoever she should thb 
proper. /e, 

When the Chancellor had tranquillised the Prinags. 
Conde, he recommenced with • more zeal than eveared 
hostilities for a time suspended ; and the magistro make 
saw, but somewhat too latfe, that they had beeremployed 
dupes of a private purpose. Their rage kindle him, and 
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that f ea nn ® °^ en d him by not effecting the termination 
of the s Ult ° n so muc h depended, he had adopted a 

line of con ^ uct reprehensible, no doubt, but which His 
Serene ^ 1 S^ iness ou ght not, at any rate, to feel so much 

offence « 1 t ^ e p resent occasion my eloquence was entire!) 
thrown awa y * P rince » ^ hen once he had mounted his 

hi h ho rS6 ’ ^ e ° an to rave a ^ out his ideas and other men’s 
ideas of 7 ei, d ln g always with the same strain 

“I mu conslc ^ ere ^ as a rogue, and the gentlemen of 

^ p U ^liament must despise me, the conduct of the Chan 
II r *« that of a worthless and unprincipled man,” &c I 
l< ot do an) thing with him — neither reason nor flatter) 
“iove him, and after we had both discussed and dis 
cou ^he matter for some time with equal obstinacy, I 
P/k ’hat the Prince should pardon hi de Maupeou, if it 
^jurge ‘ n jy in compliment to me as his mediator. The 
who was not over stocked with sense, did not per 
J ’hat this was the moment, for his own interest, to 
a generous sacrifice to me of his petty resentment, 
haughtily replied that, desirous as he was of proving 
! my most de\ oted servant, he could not for any con 
1 himself to sanction a dishonourable act either 
self or another He even added that he saw no other 
in lm re esta bi is h ln g himself m public opinion than by 
means eS p OUSin g the Parliamentary side of the question, 
threat incensed me beyond all bearing , and I replied 
18 * Prince that I should advise him never to think of 
* e tn act, under penalty of His Majesty’s heaviest dis 
sac ‘re He answered that his obedience to the King 
P eas H be complete in all things which did not interfere w ith 
8 ou ^pciples and notions of honour, but that so long as he 
us pni, ef j the jitter compromised, he would resist all autho 
concei' ic ^ ghouls prevent his properly vindicating himself, 
nty ^ e separated, mutually dissatisfied 

nen next I saw His Majesty I made no secret of what 
W issed between the Prince and myself, for I thought, 
had P«. eason> that by being the first to mention the affair 
with i 
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I should lessen the effect of his anger towards the Chancellor. 
The King, as I had expected, was much displeased at this 
occurrence. “ I can foresee,” he cried, “ sad consequences 
from this measure. It will indeed be quite a scene — on one 
side, myself, quite alone, and, on the other, all the Princes 
of the Blood. La Fronde! la Fronde! we shall see your 
horrors again ; and it is always the Royal power which is 
adjudged in the wrong upon these occasions. However, they 
will find I can support my prerogative ; and, if they seek to 
lead a King of France by the nose, they shall not commence 
with me, most certainly.” , 

Such was the effect produced by the conduct of M. de 
Maupeou on the mind of the King. It only served to confirm 
him in the severity of his resolution against the Parliaments. 
On the other hand, it excited the Parliamentarians, who con- 
sidered themselves as most shamefully betrayed, to resist, 
by every possible means, the attacks of the Court party. 
Those of Paris were the first to set the example : they again 
ceased giving judgment in all cases referred to them, and 
even declared they would delay the meeting of Parliament, 
with a view to stop the monopoly of corn. They flattered 
themselves that by these resolutions they should secure the 
nation, particularly the lower orders, to their side. 

Meanwhile M. de Maupeou took the best measures in 
his power to parry the blow he found it impossible to avert, 
and decided at once upon procuring the abolition of the old 
Parliament and the formation of a new one. He laid his plans 
in secret to induce certain members to separate from their 
colleagues and to form the nucleus of the new body he was 
desirous of forming. Upon this occasion he said to me, “ I 
am sure of doing as I please with the clergy ; the ecclesiastics 
are men ambitious of power and place ; do but tempt them 
with those glittering baits, and you may lead them all over 
the world.” 

The united body of Parliamentarians forming so strong 
an opposition, it was thought a better stroke of policy to 
attack them individually. In consequence, on the night of 
the 19th or 20th of January, 1771, two musketeers, bearing 
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orders from the King, repaired to the house of each member 
of Parliament, whom they roused from their slumbers, by 
presenting a paper for their signature, in which they pledged 
their words to resume their suspended functions Great 
expectations had been raised as to the effect of the visit of 
these musketeers at so unusual an hour It proved success 
ful, however, with only a very few The greater number 
obstinately refused to affix their name, whilst those who had 
been surprised into a consent felt so much shame for their 
pusillanimity that, on the following day, they revoked it by 
a solenjn act, m which they declared their firm intention of 
standing by and assisting their colleagues 

We waited at Versailles m no small anxiety as to 
the success of our grand nocturnal expedition For my 
own part, I was sanguine of success , but the King, 
who understood their Parliamentary obstinacy better than 
✓ t did, observed to me, “You form a wrong judgment 
Prnthose gentlemen I am prepared for their resistance, 
cei\ ar e devils incarnate, who will certainly drive me 
malk mad \ 

andrhe Chancellor still hoped to form his nucleus of a new 
hurhament “ Tranquillise yourself, Sire, said he , “ pro 
sidod we can but secure a few out of the body, victory is 
m s the others will be stigmatised as rebels, the ancient 
mediament will still subsist, and that will suffice to satisfy 
opeie who have suits of law still undecided When we 
Thi d of the ill success of the musketeers, “ Well, my 
to td,’ asked Louis XV of M de Maupeou, “ what has 
such xie of your nucleus 1 It has melted like a snowball m 
pleas\ in , and, your abbes have taken pattern by the others, 
should ve evinced courage foi the first time in their lives, only 
his pniview to annoy me 

conceu de Maupeou was at first quite overwhelmed The 
nty whHy of purpose displayed by the Parliamentarians 
Upon this with consternation , Le knew not what to say 
When »by degrees, he resumed his accustomed confi 
had passed epresented to the King that it was no longer 
^yith reason, display patience, and that he must now act 

/ 
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I should lessen the effect of his anger towards the Chancellor. ■ 
The King, as I had expected, was much displeased at this 
occurrence. “ I can foresee,” he cried, “ sad consequences 
from this measure. It will indeed be quite a scene — on one 
side, myself, quite alone, and, on the other, all the Princes 
of the Blood. La Fronde! la Fronde! we shall see your 
horrors again ; and it is always the Royal power which is 
adjudged in the wrong upon these occasions. However, they 
will find I can support my prerogative ; and, if they seek to 
lead a King of France by the nose, they shall not commence 
with me, most certainly.” s 

Such was the effect produced by the conduct of M. de 
Maupeou on the mind of the King. It only served to confirm 
him in the severity of his resolution against the Parliaments. 

On the other hand, it excited the Parliamentarians, who con- 
sidered themselves as most shamefully betrayed, to resist, 
by every possible means, the attacks of the Court party, -r- 
Those of Paris were the first to set the example : thev-agvere 
ceased giving judgment in all cases referred to them, roke 
even declared they would delay the meeting of /Parliammor- 
with a view to stop the monopoly of corn. They flatteiigy 
themselves that by these resolutions they should secure ant, 
nation, particularly the lower orders, to their side. t of 

Meanwhile M. de Maupeou took the 'best measures son 
_ his power to parry the blow he found it impossible to aviity : 
and decided at once upon procuring the abolition of the finr- 
Parliament and the formation of a new one. He laid his plmily 
in secret to induce certain members/ to separate from tuned 
colleagues and to form the nucleus/of the new body he to be 
desirous of forming. Upon this occasion he said to mied at 
am sure of doing as I please with the clergy ; the ecclesv all in 
are men ambitious of power and place ; do but temptuer not 
with those glittering baits, and you may lead them rp- She 
the world.” ,ame the 

The united body of Parliamentarians forming ~>us to the 
an opposition, it was thought a better stroke o^ame to sup 
attack them individually. In consequence, on t 1 
the 19th or 20th of January, 1771, two musket- great day for 
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that, fearing to offend him by not effecting the termination 
of the suit on •which so much depended, he had adopted a 
line of conduct reprehensible, no doubt, but which His 
Serene Highness ought not, at an} rate, to feel so much 
offence at 

Upon the present occasion my eloquence was entirely 
thrown away The Prince, when once he had mounted his 
high horse, began to rave about his ideas and other mens 
ideas of honour, 6Lc , ending always with the same strain 
“ I must be considered as a rogue, and the gentlemen of 
the Parliament must despise me, the conduct of the Chin 
cellor is that of a worthless and unprincipled man, &c I 
could not do an} thing with him — neither reason nor flatter} 
could move him and after we had both discussed and dis 
puted the matter for some time with equal obstinacy, I 
urged that the Prince should pardon M de Maupeou, if it 
were only m compliment to me as his mediator The 
Prince, who was not over stocked with sense, did not per 
ceive that this was the moment, for his own interest, to 
make a generous sacrifice to me of his petty resentment, 
and he haughtily replied that, desirous as he was of proving 
himself my most dev oted servant, he could not for any con 
sideration lend himself to sanction a dishonourable act either 
in himself or another He even added that he saw no other 
means of re establishing himself in public opinion than by 
openly espousing the Parliamentary side of the question 
This threat incensed me beyond all bearing , and I replied 
to the Prince that I should advise him never to think of 
such an act, under penalty of His Majesty s heaviest dis 
pleasure He answered that his obedience to the King 
should be complete in all things which did not interfere with 
his principles and notions of honour, but that so long as he 
conceived the latter compromised, he would resist all autho 
nty which should prevent his properly vindicating himseU 
Upon this we separated, mutually dissatisfied 

When next I saw His Majesty I made no secret of what 
had passed between the Prince and myself for I thought, 
with reason, that by being the first to mention the affair 
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succeeded to the places, but not to the esteem with which 
their predecessors had been favoured. The councillors, 
amongst whom could be found none of those great names 
so distinguished for talents and probity which had shed a 
lustre on the late body, were now composed of men whose 
services were secured by the salary they received, and whose 
sole care was how to render their new employment more 
lucrative. M. de Maupeou was not long ere he discovered 
the melancholy truth that it is much easier to pull down an 
edifice than to build it up. 

Judges were thus provided, such as they were ; but 
advocates and procurators were still wanting. These gentle- 
men of the long robe, who most particularly prided them- 
selves upon their honour, closed their offices and chambers. 
Such disinterested conduct, on the part of the procurators 
especially, was what wc had by no means anticipated; but 
the resistance offered by the advocates was what chiefly 
annoyed the C-hancellor, who became furious with rage and 
disappointment. However, once more rallying his powers, 
he succeeded, by dint of plotting, contriving, promises of 
money and place, in detaching from the discontented advocates 
four of their number, amongst whom was the famous Gcrbicr. 
After a time others joined the Chancellor, and the courts 
were once more supplied with the necessary officers. 

The blow which had fallen upon the Parliament of Paris 
was far from intimidating those of the provinces, who seemed 
to glory in drawing down upon themselves the same Royal 
vengeance which had banished their colleagues. They were 
all successive^ destroyed, and afterwards recomposed after 
the manner of the Parliament of Paris. All this took place 
in the course of the year. 1 speak of it in this place that I 
may have done with the Parliaments. On New Year’s Day 
the Chancellor had been nominated Chevalier des Ordrcs du 
Roi. This mark of favour drew upon him the following 
epigram : 

" Ce noir vizir despote en France, 

Qui pour regner met tout en feu, 

Meritait un cordon, jc pense, 

Mais ce n'est pas le cordon bleu." 
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These witticisms were not the only arms employed against 
so many innovations The Pnnce de Conde, who, like his 
grandfather, wished to play a distinguished part m the poll 
ticai dissensions, and the Due de Chartres, who was bent 
upon acquiring a reputation at anj risk, drew after them 
into the party of the malcontents, the former the Pnnce de 
Conti and the Due de Bourbon, and the latter his father, the 
Due d'Or leans This taking up of the gauntlet inspired 
nearlj a score of peers with fresh courage to present their pro 
tests against the late changes The Due de Duras w as charged 
to present the protestation to the King His Majesty took it 
and tore it into pieces, accompanying the act with a sharp 
rebuke to the poor Duke who had presented it The un 
fortunate nobleman, who was more of a fool than a kna\e, 
nearly fainted when he heard these reproaches from his 
Rojal master However, he had sufficient tact to conceal 
his terror, and managed things so well that, although a 
protesting peer , he continued to keep on good terms with 
et eryone 

\\ hen the Chancellor had completed his Parliament, 
which is still called after his name, he washed to consecrate 
its existence by a solemn act of the Rojal presence, and 
in consequence announced a Bed of Justice for the 13th of 
Apnl ensuing The Princes of the Blood determined not 
to be there, and tried to persuade the Comte de la Marche 
to absent himself likewise, but this Prince, who had towed 
fidelity to the King s part}, and who had not as jet receited 
more than half the sum promised him, declared that his 
conscience compelled him to obey His Majestj’s commands 

“My dear cousin, said one of the malcontents, “it is 
an act of baseness 

“ Agreed, replied the Comte de h Marche , “ but it is 
one of profit likewise, the fruitful consequences of which 
jou will enty me 

It must be at owed that the King did not great!} admire 
the office of presiding over his new magistracy By some 
unaccountable remorse of conscience he found himself com 
pelled to respect the tirtue of that Parliament which his 
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own will had dissolved. We were talking together of the 
approaching 13th of April. 

“I shall, I fear,” said he, “play a silly part to-morrow — 
one which bids fair' to compromise my Royal dignity for 
being seen amongst such a description of persons.” 

“Sire,” cried I, “is it thus you speak of your Parlia- 
ment ? ” 

“ No, upon my soul,” exclaimed Louis XV., “ I should 
have made a better selection. It is the Chancellor’s Parlia- 
ment, if it please you to call things by their right names.” 

“ Nevertheless, he administers justice in your name.” 

“ That is precisely what grieves me. I would much rather 
he should administer it in his own.” 

It was in vain I sought to change the King’s opinion : he 
was immovably fixed. On the following day, as he was setting 
out, he called to the Due de Duras, “ My friend, take care of 
your pockets'! Remember, we are not going to the very safest 
•place.” 

However this might be, I wished to be of the party. 
Besides, I was desirous of showing myself upon the present 
occasion, that I might still more enrage the cabal. The 
Princesse de Valentinois, Madame de l’Hopital and the Mare- 
chale de Mirepoix accompanied me. 

“ What business have we here ? ” asked the Marechale of 
me. “We shall be finely lampooned.” 

“What does that signify?” I replied. “You have the 
means of repaying yourself. Be satisfied, I beg of you ; the 
King will reward your devotion to his cause.” 

In conversation such as this we passed the time till we 
arrived at the Palace. I own I experienced a slight feeliijg 
of dread as we crossed the halls and galleries. However, 
nothing of a disagreeable nature occurred : a trifling murmur 
was heard at the sight of me, but nothing more. In fact, 
I began to think that the French, accustomed to the title 
of the King’s mistress, had no greater dislike to it than to 
any other — that of lady of honour, for instance. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Royal sessions — The Due de Nivernois — The portrait of Charles I —A 
few remarks upon a letter of Voltaire s— Verses addressed to the 
Chancellor — Verses against the Chancellor— M Lebrun — Men of 
letters — The King and Madame du Bam — The Comte du Barn 
at Toulouse 

The people, especially the Parisians, still indulged m 
the hope of seeing their ancient magistracy recalled they 
could not give credit to a stretch of authority unheard of 
until the present hour , and they even jocularly threatened 
the new members that the ghosts of the old Parliament 
would come and pluck them from their seats It was there 
tore necessary to prove to those who sighed for the return 
of the old Parham entanans that the destruction of their 
friends was perfect and eternal, and, on the other hand, to 
bestow upon those who adhered to the Royal party some 
pledge which should satisfy them that they would never 
be forgotten or forsaken These two moti\es determined 
the holding of the Bed of Justice The Chancellor, having 
taken the King s orders, caused three edicts to be read at 
the assembly The first declared the entire and irrevocable 
dissolution of the Parliament, which henceforward no longer 
existed , the second announced, in an equally peremptory 
manner, the abolition of the Court of Aids — a measure \\ hich 
had already been put into execution, but of which, for some 
reason I cannot recollect, I have until now forgotten to 
speak, finally, the third edict consummated the metamor 
phosis of the old Parliament into the new one 

According to established custom, the meeting should ha\e 
concluded after these decrees had been read , but the King, 
wishing m some measure to declare his personal approba 
tion of the acts of his minister, pronounced the following 
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words, which produced a great effect : “ You have just heard 
my intentions ; I expect they will be conformed to. I com- 
mand you to commence your functions on Monday next ; 
my Chancellor will install you. I prohibit all deliberations 
contrary to my will, and all petitions in favour of my old 
Parliament, for my mind is fixed. I can never change.” 

The King bestowed on these last words a degree of 
energy of which I did not believe him possessed. All who 
were present trembled in the inmost recesses of their mind. 
The impression produced by the King’s assertion affected 
me so much that when I saw the Due de Nivernois at 
the close of the meeting, knowing him to have been among 
the protesting nobles , I could not refrain from saying to him : 

“ My lord, I trust you will now withdraw your opposition. 
You heard the King affirm he should never change his 
mind.” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the Duke, bowing most gallantly; 
“ but when His Majesty uttered those words he was only 
looking at you.” 

Nothing could have been more flatteringly turned than 
this answer. I know not whether my self-love may blind 
my judgment, but this seems to me one of the cleverest 
things ever said by M. de Nivernois, whose reputation for 
wit and sprightly repartee ranked so high. No person could 
have been endowed with a finer or more delicate taste than 
was the Due de Nivernois, who was certainly one of the 
most gallant and well-mannered noblemen of the Court of 
Louis XV. He excelled as a poet, and composed fables 
remarkable for the pure simplicity of their style. I do not 
eulogise him thus from my own opinion alone, but rather 
repeat what I have heard from others whose judgment I 
highly respect. I would, indeed, excuse myself upon all 
subjects relative to literature ; for I must confess X have 
never cared to go further into the matter than as it con- 
cerned my own amusement. I own this, if to my shame 
even, and, what is still more unfortunate, I fear I shall live 
and die in the same way of thinking. 

After the King had retired, the Chancellor, to complete 
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the great work, solemnly installed the court which had 
just been instituted It was upon this occasion that the 
Marechal de Broglie, having obsened to the Chancellor 

“\ou lool quite gay and yet calm, my good friend 

“Just like yourself, Marshal, upon the e\e of a battle, 
replied M de Maupeou 

And it was, in fact, a positive battle which had just 
been fought by the Chancellor, and a decided victory he 
had obtained I am told that history affords no parallel 
instance of an individual ranking less than a Sovereign 
bringing about so prodigious a change The end corre 
sponded with the beginning and the Parliaments of Trance 
fell rapidly, one after another, in the same manner as the 
Parliament of Pans had been destroyed 

1 again allude to this fact because I wish to expose one 
of the thousand calumnies which found its way into those 
4 Nouvelles a la Mam in which my history has been most 
scandalously given In an edition of the book in question, 
dated the 25th of March in the same year, is the following 
paragraph 

‘ The Empress of Russia has deprived that distin 
guished amateur the Comte de Thiers, of his magnificent 
collection of pictures M de Mangny has had the mor 
tification of seeing these splendid worl s of art pass into 
the hands of strangers for want of necessary funds to pur 
chase the w hole for the King One only of these paintings 
has been left in France it is a full length portrait of 
Charles 1 King of England by \ andyck The Comtesse 
du Barn who is ever foremost in displ lying her taste for 
the fine arts desired it might be purchased for her, and 
paid 80 000 livres for it In answer to the censure passed 
upon her for selecting this painting from so many others 
more hi ely to attract her notice the lady replied that she had 
purchased it as being a family portrait and explained that 
the Du Barn family, by reason of their foreign extraction, 
claimed kindred with the Stuarts But this reason is mere 
flimsy pretence It is well Known amongst the initiated at 
Court that, at the instigation of the Chancellor, the portrait 



